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Introduction 


IF  ANY  ONE  WORD  could  possibly  capture  the  spirit  running  through 
the  long  and  significant  record  of  the  educational  movement 
described  in  this  book,  that  word  would  be  persistence.  Buildings  do 
not  persist,  people  do.  This  then  is  essentially  a story  about  people, 
their  aspirations,  ideals  and  struggles.  Schools  were  not  made  avail- 
able in  eighteenth  century  America.  They  were  earned  and  fought 
for  in  an  undisciplined  country.  And  they  didn’t  exist  very  easily 
either.  Indians  and  wars,  indifference  and  destitution— they  were 
all  pretty  tough  on  the  old  school,  but  hardly  a match  for  the  brand 
of  perseverance  and  courage  that  carried  the  institution  forward  for 
almost  2 20  years. 

The  material  for  this  narrative  came  from  a wide  variety  of 
sources,  but  the  most  important  documents  are  those  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Union  School  and  Church  Association.  This  material 
has  been  deposited  in  the  Schwenkfelder  Library.  Brief  histories 
of  the  school  were  written  by  Philip  Flores  in  1880  and  by  Henry  L. 
Snyder  in  1951.  This  edition  is  therefore  indebted  to  the  pioneer 
work  done  by  these  two  men,  but  credit  for  its  existence  must  go 
to  Emmanuel  P.  Yeakel.  It  was  he  who  first  asked  the  question  and 
encouraged  the  effort.  Publication  chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania 
German  Society,  William  J.  Rupp,  effected  the  compromise  be- 
tween dollars  and  cents  that  permitted  the  book  to  appear  in  this 
form  and  while  it  is  a publication  of  the  Society,  part  of  the  finan- 
cial burden  has  been  borne  by  the  School  Association. 

Andrew  S,  Berky 
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The  King’s  Highway 


IN  THE  SPRING  OF  1 7 35,  the  Provincial  Council  in  Philadelphia 
organized  a small  expeditionary  force  and  charged  it  with  the 
responsibility  of  opening  up  a highway  connecting  Goshenhoppen 
with  the  Macungie  swamps  on  the  far  side  of  the  Lehigh  Mountain. 
The  surveyors  were  instructed  to  leave  a path  at  least  fifty-two  feet 
wide,  one  indication  that  the  government  anticipated  unusually  heavy 
traffic  into  and  out  of  the  broad  valley  that  held  the  formidable  wall 
of  the  Blue  Mountain  at  a respectable  distance. 

As  the  advance  party  moved  out  of  the  city,  it  picked  up  itinerant 
laborers  and  half-civilized  Indians  to  beef  up  the  working  force. 
Mulattoes  from  the  English  Islands  in  the  West  Indies  trudged  along 
beside  recent  German  immigrants  from  the  Palatinate,  young  men 
who  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  work,  but  perhaps  more  im- 
portant—the  opportunity  to  look  around  in  the  woods  for  suitable 
tracts  of  land  to  settle  upon. 

The  massive  freight  wagons  carrying  the  camp  equipment  fol- 
lowed an  established  road  into  Marlborough  Township  near  the 
Bucks  County  line  and  then,  at  an  unspecified  spot  where  the  single 
lane  degenerated  into  a winding  path  through  the  woods,  the  sur- 
veyors marked  off  the  required  52  foot  width  and  departed  north- 
ward, blazing  a trail  for  the  workers  to  follow.  Large  trees  were 
hacked  down  unceremoniously,  and  the  underbrush  was  pulled  out 
by  the  roots.  Holes  and  bogs  were  filled  in  with  stumps  and  roots, 
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large  stones  were  rolled  off  to  the  side  and  the  horses  were  harnessed 
to  heavy  chains  wrapped  around  the  more  stubborn  natural  ob- 
stacles. Week  after  week,  the  party  moved  northward,  following 
the  winding  trail,  avoiding  steep  inclines,  skirting  swampy  bottom 
lands  and  leaving  behind  two  low  ridges  of  red-brown  dried  brush 
on  either  side  of  their  highway,  a rusty  curb  that  provided  a strange 
contrast  to  the  green  foliage  of  the  tree-lined  avenue. 

For  the  most  part  the  men  were  cutting  their  swath  through 
territory  that  was  inhabited,  if  not  civilized.  For  each  bear  or  deer 
that  was  sent  scampering  off  into  the  thickets  by  the  strange,  ringing 
sound  of  axes,  at  least  two  or  three  ruminating  cows  and  grazing 
horses  were  attracted  to  the  campsite  by  the  multifarious  noises 
and  odors  of  men  at  work.  From  time  to  time  the  road  passed  within 
shouting  distance  of  a log  house  and  the  workmen  were  periodi- 
cally interrupted  by  small  horse  caravans  on  the  way  back  to  the 
nearest  grist  mill.  Curious  Indians,  unable  to  hide  their  wonderment 
followed  the  slow  advance  on  foot,  crouching  on  their  haunches  to 
observe  more  closely  the  various  operations,  the  sum  total  of  which 
must  have  seemed  a colossal  folly  to  them.  Of  what  possible  use 
could  such  a wide  path  be  to  these  foreigners? 

The  white  settler,  the  spurious  native,  answered  the  question  in 
a few  decades.  Before  1720,  the  first  white  pioneers  had  found  their 
way  into  the  Hosensack  Valley,  the  name  given  to  designate  all 
of  the  land  between  the  Goshenhoppen  Valley  to  the  south  and 
Allemangel  and  Macungie  to  the  north.  Most  of  them  were  squat- 
ters, staking  out  their  claim  on  the  basis  of  possession,  rather  than 
on  the  more  legal  warrants  and  patents  issued  from  the  Philadelphia 
land  ofiice.  And  most  of  them  were  from  the  Germanic  states 
bordering  the  Rhine  Valley.  Caught  up  in  a cruel  and  withering 
series  of  religious  and  economic  conflicts  that  threatened  to  deprive 
them  of  all  dignity,  these  people  began  an  exodus  to  the  shores  of 
the  New  World  that  continued  for  more  than  half  a century. 
William  Penn  may  have  spoken  words  of  a different  language,  but 
his  message  came  through,  bold  and  clear.  Here  was  a man  after 
their  own  heart  and  if  freedom  and  liberty  existed  at  any  place  in 
the  first  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  existed  in  the  Quaker 
Colony  of  Pennsylvania. 
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The  immigrant  who  stood  on  the  rough  wooden  docks  bristling 
out  from  the  Philadelphia  waterfront  had  seen  misery  enough,  but 
if  he  thought  for  a moment  that  his  courage  had  been  extended  for 
the  last  time,  he  was  in  for  a rude  awakening.  If  you  had  no  friends 
already  in  Pennsylvania,  you  were  virtually  friendless.  Everyone 
else  in  the  colony  was  completely  taken  up  with  their  own  pre- 
occupations. The  land  office  was  desperately  disorganized  and  it 
took  months,  if  not  years  for  the  provincial  surveyors  to  check  the 
“open  land”.  Thus,  many  disillusioned  and  impatient  immigrants 
merely  struck  out  into  the  woods  and  kept  on  going  until  they  felt 
that  they  had  reached  the  fringe  of  organized  settlements.  The  land 
office  lag  was  often  in  excess  of  ten  years  and  in  most  cases,  rather 
than  dispossess  the  squatters  of  their  property,  the  officials  issued 
warrants  on  the  spot  and  moved  the  more  recent  applicants  to  other 
locations. 

The  immigrant  who  went  hunting  for  a home  site  kept  his  mind 
on  two  or  three  things.  In  the  first  place,  a desirable  tract  had  to 
contain  a spring  or  fresh  running  water.  You  didn’t  dig  a well  when 
you  had  only  a few  months  time  in  which  to  erect  a rough  shelter 
and  crop  off  several  acres  of  land  for  planting.  Hilltops  were  in- 
clined to  be  rocky  after  centuries  of  wind  erosion  and  bottom  land 
was  more  often  than  not  too  swampy  to  be  completely  satisfactory. 
As  a consequence,  the  average  pioneer  picked  a sheltered  slope 
where  drainage  was  good  and  the  springs  could  be  controlled  with 
a minimum  of  effort.  And  he  knew  that  he  needed  a lot  of  good, 
hard  timber,  so  he  always  selected  a stand  of  chestnut,  hickory  or 
oak  to  be  included  in  the  survey  of  his  plantation. 

The  slopes  and  hillsides  on  the  far  side  of  the  Hosensack  Valley 
met  all  of  these  requirements  and  at  the  time  the  surveyors  pushed 
their  “King’s  Highway”  through  the  woods,  there  may  well  have 
been  fifty  or  sixty  families  pretty  well  at  home  in  this  region  which 
was  then  part  of  Bucks  County.  Most  of  them  were  fairly  recent 
arrivals.  There  are  no  indications  that  a sizeable  settlement  had 
developed  prior  to  1730.  And  without  exception,  they  were  all 
refugees  from  Germany.  Their  names  have  a familiar  ring  in  the 
Valley  to  this  day:  Walber,  Ochs,  Dillinger,  Schantz,  Stahl, 
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Kurr,  Yeakel,  Mechlin,  Schubert,  Moyer,  Rausch,  Rieszer  and 
Zimmerman. 

Select  the  name  of  Dillinger  from  this  list,  follow  the  steps  of 
the  forebearer  through  those  first  crucial  years  and  you  will  have 
established  the  pattern  for  the  rest  of  the  settlers  in  that  community. 
Heinrich  Wilhelm  Dillinger  left  the  Palatinate  in  1728  and  boarded 
the  English  ship  Mortonhouse  at  Rotterdam  early  in  June  of  the 
same  year.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  several  children, 
but  there  were  also  seventy-nine  other  families  on  the  boat  cap- 
tained by  John  Coultas.  For  ten  weeks  they  struggled  desperately 
to  maintain  their  composure  and  their  courage  in  the  presence  of 
stifling  boredom  and  sudden  fright,  the  appalling  wretchedness  of 
stale  food  and  brackish  water  and  the  unaccustomed  indignities 
encountered  in  living  with  200  other  people  in  a dark  hold.  But 
there  was  no  turning  back,  it  didn’t  do  you  one  bit  of  good  to 
change  your  mind  and  on  August  24th  Heinrich  Dillinger ’s  tight 
little  world  suddenly  brightened  and  he  was  hustled  off  to  the  State 
House  in  Philadelphia  to  affirm  his  allegiance  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land. Heinrich  couldn’t  write,  neither  could  his  son,  or  perhaps 
they  were  too  sick  to  stand,  but  a clerk  took  the  name  and  Heinrich 
and  Hans  scratched  their  marks  above  the  strange  signature. 

The  first  year  they  remained  with  acquaintances  in  Germantown 
but  soon  thereafter  they  packed  up  their  belongings  once  more  and 
moved  up  country  into  the  northeastern  end  of  the  Hosensack 
Valley.  In  1734  Heinrich  received  title  to  150  acres  of  land  and 
began  the  tedious  process  of  transforming  woods  into  fields  and 
timber  into  dwellings.  How  far  had  he  progressed  by  the  time  the 
surveying  party  hacked  its  way  within  a mile  of  his  plantation? 
The  Dillingers  probably  lived  in  a two  room,  one-story  log  house. 
A second  log  shelter  probably  sufficed  to  protect  the  horse  and  the 
few  cattle  from  the  wintry  blasts.  During  the  summer  the  livestock 
and  the  chickens  wandered  around  in  the  brush,  attracting  wolves 
and  foxes  and  bears  and  mountain  lions.  Heinrich  had  surely  cleared 
ten  or  twelve  acres,  but  his  fields  weren’t  fenced  and  they  certainly 
weren’t  rectangular.  But  they  were  fertile.  And  they  had  to  be  for 
Heinrich  was  continually  fighting  the  crows  and  the  squirrels  and 
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the  deer  that  harassed  him  day  and  night,  chewing  off  the  corn 
and  digging  out  the  grain  before  it  matured. 

And  yet,  by  1735,  it  must  have  been  evident  to  the  Dillingers 
that  they  were  winning  their  battle  for  survival.  The  woods  and  the 
wolves  kept  receding  further  away  from  their  doorstep  and  the  new 
highway  would  be  of  tremendous  help  in  getting  produce  to  the 
city  markets.  The  rudiments  of  civilization  were  close  at  hand.  And 
so  were  a lot  of  friends.  In  1736  there  was  enough  community 
spirit  engendered  to  petition  the  Bucks  County  authorities  at  New- 
town for  the  organization  of  a township.  Twenty-three  landholders 
signed  the  document  and  their  prayerful  request  was  soon  granted. 
John  Chapman  surveyed  the  tract  on  March  13th,  1737  and  worked 
out  a shallow  rectangle,  six  miles  long  and  five  and  one-half  miles 
wide.  He  probably  noted  that  the  “King’s  Highway”  cut  right 
through  the  heart  of  what  was  now  known  as  Upper  Milford 
Township.  But  this  is  running  ahead  of  the  story. 

It  was  probably  mid-summer  before  the  road  crew  had  worked 
its  way  up  and  out  of  the  Hosensack  Valley.  They  had  two  miles 
further  to  go  across  the  top  of  the  Lehigh  Mountain,  before  the 
tremendous  Macungie  plains  could  be  seen.  Several  hundred  yards 
east  of  their  highway,  building  activity  of  another  kind  was  in 
progress.  It  was  also  a cooperative  project  and  in  its  own  way  it 
too  served  to  roll  back  the  frontier.  In  1735,  Heinrich  Wilhelm 
Dillinger  and  his  neighbors  were  deeply  engrossed  in  erecting  a 
log  building  that  was  to  serve  their  community  as  a school  and 
church.  The  meaning  of  freedom  was  beginning  to  have  pertinence 
for  the  residents  of  this  community.  Unlike  the  surveying  party, 
the  church  builders  had  not  been  required  to  request  permission  or  a 
grant  of  funds  from  the  government  to  proceed  with  their  task. 
It  was  a matter  of  voluntary  association,  men  and  women  working 
together,  not  because  they  were  compelled  to  or  instructed  to,  but 
because  they  wanted  to— this  was  part  of  the  creation  of  American 
freedom.  The  freedom  existed,  but  it  had  to  be  used  and  earned 
before  it  became  meaningful.  , 

If  the  head  of  the  English  surveying  party  had  walked  down  into 
the  little  hollow  where  the  building  was  going  up,  he  might  have 
remarked  that  the  people  were  all  Germans.  If  a German  member 
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of  the  crew  had  talked  with  the  same  group,  he  would  have  made 
another  distinction— “they  are  Lutherans”.  It  was  characteristic  of 
the  German  immigrants  that  their  first  associations  were  almost  ex- 
clusively with  people  of  their  own  religious  persuasions.  And  this 
was  quite  natural.  After  all,  they  had  fled  the  Old  World  to  escape 
religious  tyranny  and  the  same  sociological  ties  that  kept  them  from 
falling  apart  in  Europe,  kept  them  together  in  Pennsylvania.  It  took 
several  years  before  the  American  experience  transformed  diversity 
into  democracy.  Within  a four  mile  radius  of  this  secluded  glen, 
there  were  large  numbers  of  Mennonites,  Calvinists  and  Schwenk- 
felders.  They  were  all  inhaling  deeply  of  the  new  air  of  religious 
tolerance,  the  old  spites  and  jealousies  and  petty  hatreds  were  being 
swept  out  of  existence  and  like  the  Lutherans  of  “Obermilford”, 
they  were  hard  at  work  facing  up  to  new  problems  and  working 
out  their  group  destinies.  A mighty  new  force  was  at  work  in 
western  civilization. 

There  may  have  been  times  when  the  Lutheran  settlers  deplored 
the  fact  that  their  building  was  not  closer  to  the  highway.  But  then, 
travel  was  not  easy  under  any  circumstances  and  the  highway  was 
hardly  a solid,  smooth  thoroughfare.  Deprived  of  the  roots  and 
vegetation  that  kept  the  soil  in  place,  the  road  soon  became  a muddy, 
rutted  vein  that  in  the  spring  evoked  more  curses  than  blessings.  In 
March  1748,  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg,  a young  Lutheran  min- 
ister on  his  way  to  the  little  church,  had  this  experience:^ 

In  this  month  I made  another  trip  to  the  little  congregations  in 
Upper  Milford  and  Saccum.  We  had  about  two  and  a half  feet  of 
snow.  I thought  the  road  would  be  open,  but  was  unable  to  find 
the  road  except  for  nine  or  ten  miles,  and  then  it  was  so  bad  that 
I had  to  ride  on  into  the  night  to  cover  the  ten  miles.  It  was  night 
when  I got  between  the  mountains  into  an  unusually  deep  valley 
where  there  are  deep  swamps  and  holes  and  the  snow  lay  very 
deep.  I could  not  very  well  go  back  and  it  was  still  six  miles  farther 
to  my  quarters;  there  was  no  road  and  I could  not  see  the  snow- 
covered  holes.  First  I rode  two  miles  in  the  wrong  direction  to- 

1 All  of  the  quotations  attributed  to  Muhlenberg  were  taken  from  The  Journals 
Of  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg,  translated  by  Tappert  and  Doberstein,  published 
by  The  Muhlenberg  Press,  Philadelphia,  1942. 
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ward  the  left  and  had  to  work  my  way  laboriously  back  again. 
After  that  I kept  to  the  road  pretty  well,  but  several  times  I fell 
suddenly  with  the  poor  horse  through  the  snow  and  soft  ice  into 
the  swamp  and  had  to  work  my  w^ay  out  again  with  God’s  help. 
The  horse  became  weary  and  reluctant  to  go  through  the  unbeaten 
tracks  of  deep  snow,  so  I was  obliged  to  walk  ahead  on  foot  and 
make  a track  for  the  horse,  which  exhausted  me  greatly,  and  I still 
had  three  miles  to  go.  I would  have  been  glad  to  sit  down  in  sheer 
weariness,  but  it  was  so  bitterly  cold  and  I was  perspiring  so  pro- 
fusely that  I did  not  dare  to  rest  and  risk  a sleep  of  death.  I once 
more  summoned  up  my  remaining  energies  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  and  finally  reached  my  lodgings  safely  that  same  night. 

Yes,  there  must  have  been  just  as  many  times  that  these  early 
settlers  thanked  a kind  Providence  for  keeping  the  main  highway 
at  a respectable  distance.  Their  type  of  institution  was  meant  to  be 
secluded,  protected  from  the  harsh  encroachments  that  disfigure 
roadsides  and  blemish  the  landscape.  The  nearby  spring  was  to  re- 
main as  clear  and  unmuddied  as  it  had  been  for  centuries  past.  The 
harsh  creaking  of  wagon  wheels  belonged  to  the  world  of  com- 
merce, the  muted  sounds  of  nature  drifting  through  the  open  win- 
dows were  much  more  becoming  to  an  attitude  of  reverence. 

There  is  some  question  as  to  how  the  settlers  acquired  the  tract 
of  land  on  which  they  erected  their  first  community  building.  It 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  donated  by  any  of  the  early  residents 
of  the  area.  In  1735  it  was  bounded  on  the  northeastern  side  by 
lands  of  Johann  Meyer  and  Heinrich  Dillinger,  but  the  other  con- 
tiguous sides  were  still  vacant  and  unclaimed.  A warrant  was  not 
secured  for  the  thirty  acre  site  containing  the  modest  edifice  until 
1770.  It  would  not  be  presumptions  to  suggest  that  the  land  was 
selected  by  the  people  in  1735  and  that  payment  therefore  was  held 
in  abeyance  until  such  time  as  the  congregation  could  afford  to 
purchase  a proper  deed.  They  undoubtedly  paid  ground  rent  to  the 
Quaker  landowners  in  the  meantime.  The  provincial  government 
was  sympathetic  to  such  requests  and  this  particular  tract  was  not 
included  in  the  land  parcels  that  were  taken  up  on  the  western  side 
in  1741  and  1742. 

What  did  this  initial  structure  look  like,  the  first  Lutheran  church 
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and  school  in  the  confines  of  present  day  Lehigh  County?  It  surely 
wasn’t  very  large— a tall  man  could  have  stepped  off  the  length  in 
twelve  or  fifteen  paces  at  the  most.  The  chinks  between  the  freshly 
split  logs  were  probably  packed  with  field  stones  and  a mortar  of 
clay  and  grass.  The  roof  may  have  been  thatched  until  some  good 
member  was  able  to  slice  off  an  adequate  number  of  hardwood 
shingles.  The  windows  weren’t  very  large  and  the  ripply  glass  that 
replaced  the  oiled  paper  distorted  the  whole  vista.  The  benches 
must  have  been  sturdy  enough,  but  mighty  uneven.  And  yet  it  must 
have  been  a gratifying  sight  to  the  builders  as  they  approached  it 
from  their  various  homes,  the  fresh  yellow  wood,  lying  in  regular 
horizontal  tiers,  providing  a strange  contrast  to  the  dark  vertical 
shafts  of  the  surrounding  elms  and  oaks.  Their  attachment  to  the 
spot  surely  increased  as  the  hand  of  nature  dulled  the  color  and 
transformed  it  into  a weatherworn,  gray  building. 

In  any  event,  the  great  highway  passed  it  by,  as  it  has  ever  since, 
and  countless  travelers  have  moved  along  the  main  road,  unmind- 
ful and  unaware  that  a small,  but  living  monument  to  faith  had 
been  wrought  out  and  hammered  into  existence  in  a wooded  glen 
several  hundred  yards  away. 
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In  the  course  of  time  each  family  developed  its  own  attachment  to 
this  plot  of  ground  . . . 


The  Lutheran  Congregation 


There’s  no  earthly  way  of  knowing  exactly  who  the  first  or- 
ganizers of  this  Lutheran  Church  were,  or  when  they  held  the 
inaugural  service  in  the  humble  sanctuary.  The  initial  entry  in  the 
congregational  record  book  was  not  made  until  1743  and  the 
Lutheran  Minis terium  in  Pennsylvania  was  not  organized  until  five 
years  after  this  date.  Thomas  Kurr,  Johann  Theobald  Mechlin, 
Heinrich  Dillinger,  Peter  Wentz,  Johannes  Post,  Andreas  Eckhart, 
Martin  Weitknecht  and  Michael  Moser  were  men  who  played 
prominent  roles  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  church  and  they 
were  all  in  the  community  in  1735.  Later  arrivals  were  Caspar 
Ritter,  Peter  Rosz,  Mathias  Ox,  Henry  Riesz,  Christoph  Guthman, 
Jacob  Busch  and  Lenhard  Lutz.  By  1740  there  may  well  have  been 
thirty  families  that  recognized  the  building  as  their  church  home. 

The  initial  services  were  quite  irregular.  There  was  no  legitimate 
pastor  prior  to  1745  and  deep  winter  snows  kept  the  building  closed 
for  weeks  on  end.  Standard  sermons  for  the  church  year  were  read 
by  the  elders  on  a rotating  basis  from  the  worn  leather-bound 
books  that  had  accompanied  them  on  the  long  voyage.  Several 
Marburg  hymnals  were  circulated  along  the  benches  and  the  sing- 
ing was  as  fervent  and  pious  as  the  prayers  were  long  and  solemn. 
In  the  spring  months,  the  children  were  led  aside  and  given  some 
rudimentary  instruction  from  the  Lutheran  catechism,  but  the 
whole  process  lacked  discipline  and  direction.  If  only  the  church 
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fathers  in  Europe  would  send  over  some  pastors  and  schoolteachers! 
But  did  they  know  that  this  congregation  was  in  existence? 

The  settlers  were  a hardy  crowd,  but  sickness  and  death  entered 
their  homes  with  appalling  frequency.  The  infants  and  the  children 
were  especially  susceptible  to  epidemics  and  it  wasn’t  long  before 
several  elders  marked  off  a small  plot  of  ground  several  rods  to  the 
west  of  the  meeting  house.  They  dug  out  the  larger  stones  and  built 
a rough  wall  about  their  Gottes-Acker.  The  flat,  oblong  slabs  of 
red  shale  were  kept  in  a separate  pile  so  they  could  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  shallow  graves.  There  was  no  pageantry  in  the 
burial  services.  The  melancholy  news  of  death  traveled  too  slowly 
to  summon  more  than  a handful  of  mourners  to  the  site  and  many  a 
father  laid  his  own  child  to  rest.  Perhaps  it  was  meant  to  be  that  way. 

Consider  for  a moment  the  plight  of  Matthias  Bastian  who  urged 
his  young  wife  Barbara  to  accompany  him  to  Pennsylvania  in 
1751,  so  he  might  join  his  brother,  Johann  Michael,  living  in  Upper 
Milford.  Less  than  two  weeks  after  they  had  completed  their  fear- 
some journey,  Barbara  succumbed,  a victim  of  impossible  living 
conditions  on  board  ship.  Matthias  married  again  within  a year 
and  raised  a new  family,  but  could  he  ever  forget?  For  Bastian’s 
neighbor,  Christopher  Guthmann,  it  was  the  month  of  May  in  1754 
that  seared  an  indelible  path  of  dismay  and  anguish  through  his 
mind.  Seven  year-old  son  Michael  died  on  the  second,  fourteen 
month  old  daughter,  Anna  Barbara  was  buried  the  very  next  week 
and  on  the  twenty-third,  Christopher  lost  his  good  wife,  Catharina. 
In  the  course  of  time,  each  family  developed  its  own  attachment  to 
this  plot  of  ground,  an  attachment  that  transcended  mere  mortality 
and  carried  beyond  the  shifting  tides  of  fortune  that  befell  the 
church  itself. 

The  first  ministers  on  the  Upper  Milford  scene  were  probably 
independents,  men  with  strong  theological  notions,  but  lacking  the 
discipline  of  their  more  respectable  colleagues.  These  vagabonds 
operated  in  the  fringe  of  organized  church  bodies,  ingratiating 
themselves  wherever  possible  and  then  departing  as  soon  as  they  had 
exhausted  the  possibilities  for  personal  and  financial  advantage.  Most 
of  the  rural  congregations  were  continually  harassed  by  this  type 
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of  pseudo-pastor  and  there  are  indications  that  Upper  Milford  was 
similarly  plagued  during  the  first  years. 

Church  life  in  this  small  rural  congregation  quickened  around 
the  close  of  the  first  decade  when  the  Rev.  Henry  Melchior  Muhlen- 
berg, one  of  the  outstanding  religious  leaders  of  eighteenth  century 
America  drew  this  isolated  outpost  into  the  circle  of  influence  en- 
joyed by  his  own  German  Lutheran  congregations  in  Montgomery 
County.  Muhlenberg  was  sent  to  Pennsylvania  in  1742  by  the 
“Fathers  in  Halle  and  London”  to  serve  three  congregations  at  New 
Hanover,  Providence  and  Philadelphia.  A man  of  unusual  vigor 
and  administrative  ability,  Muhlenberg’s  vast  influence  brought 
order  out  of  chaos  and  firmly  established  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
America.  He  married  the  daughter  of  old  Indian  Scout  Conrad 
Weiser,  raised  a fine  family  at  Trappe  in  Providence  Township, 
traveled  from  Virginia  to  upper  New  York  State  and  wrote  volum- 
inous letters  to  church  authorities  on  the  continent  demanding  that 
supply  pastors,  books,  money,  schoolteachers  and  medicines  be 
sent  over  for  the  shepherdless  Lutherans.  In  the  course  of  time,  his 
tireless  efforts  gained  him  the  appellation  of  “the  Patriarch  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  America.” 

Muhlenberg’s  attention  seems  to  have  been  drawn  to  Upper 
Milford  for  the  first  time  toward  the  close  of  1745  and  even  then 
his  awareness  seems  to  have  been  incidental.  Six  miles  to  the  east 
of  the  Upper  Milford  Church  another  small  group  of  German 
Lutherans  had  organized  their  own  congregation.  This  congrega- 
tion, in  Saucon  Township,  was  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  vigor- 
ous Moravian  settlement  at  Bethlehem,  seven  miles  beyond.  Muhlen- 
berg was  desperately  fearful  that  the  Saucon  group  would  be  ab- 
sorbed into  the  Moravian  movement  and  despite  the  fact  that  it  lay 
thirty  arduous  horseback  miles  away  from  his  home  in  Trappe, 
he  determined  to  fill  their  ministerial  needs: 

This  congregation  in  Saccum  (Saucon)  did  not  cease  entreat- 
ing us  to  hold  services  there  once  a month  on  a weekday  and  to 
perform  ministerial  acts.  We  have  now  been  serving  them  for  a 
year,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  road  to  the  place  is  a most  diffi- 
cult one.  One  pities  the  people  because  most  of  them  are  so  poor, 
living  there  among  the  mountains  as  though  forsaken. 
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And  then  follows  his  reference  to  Upper  Milford: 

Near  Saccum  there  is  another  congregation  of  considerable  size 
which  is  like  wise  served  on  the  occasion  of  my  monthly  visit. 

It  seems  probable  that  Muhlenberg’s  first  appearance  took  place 
in  the  fall  of  1745.  Once  a month,  but  how  this  young,  able  min- 
ister’s presence  must  have  cheered  their  hearts!  And  how  did  he  feel 
about  taking  care  of  three  main  churches  and  three  outparishes? 

It  may  be  said  that  such  a large  number  of  congregations  and 
outparishes  should  be  able  to  maintain  their  preacher  in  abundance, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  difficult.  In  the  first  place,  none  of  the 
churches  has  the  least  bit  of  endowment  because  the  congrega- 
tions are  still  new  and  most  of  them  are  in  debt  on  account  of 
the  necessity  of  erecting  church  and  school  buildings.  Second, 
most  of  the  people  are  poor,  in  debt  for  their  land,  or  are  living 
so  precariously  among  the  rocks  and  stones  that  they  have  great 
difficulty  in  raising  enough  for  their  daily  bread.  Third,  for  almost 
eight  years  the  times  have  been  so  hard  and  unprofitable  as  to 
beggar  description,  for  as  long  as  the  war  with  Spain  and  France 
continued,  exports  were  stopped  and  the  people  were  unable  to 
get  any  money  for  their  products  and  had  to  pay  high  prices  for 
all  necessary  wares.  The  consequence  is  that  money  is  very  scarce 
among  the  country  people,  and  yet  we  have  to  spend  a great  deal 
because  we  wear  out  many  a horse  and  tear  a great  deal  of  cloth- 
ing in  our  riding  back  and  forth.  The  dear  people  are  glad  to  give 
corn,  wheat,  chickens,  and  the  like,  but  money  is  rare. 

As  he  indicated,  Muhlenberg  was  not  alone  on  many  of  his 
journeys  and  there  were  times  when  he  had  one  or  two  assistants 
to  send  out  in  his  place.  One  of  them,  J.  Nicholas  Kurtz,  a native 
of  Lauetzenlinden,  near  Frankfort,  preached  at  Upper  Milford  on 
several  occasions  during  1746.  At  the  time  he  was  not  an  ordained 
minister,  but  a missionary  dispatched  from  the  University  of  Halle, 
the  institution  which  had  originally  sponsored  Muhlenberg’s  trip  to 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Kurtz  may  have  initiated  the 
first  formal  school  sessions  at  Upper  Milford,  brief  periods  devoted 
solely  to  catechetical  instruction.  In  December  1746,  Kurtz  left 
New  Hanover  and  removed  to  Tulpehocken  where  he  took  charge 
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of  several  larger  congregations,  eventually  becoming  the  first 
Lutheran  minister  ordained  by  a synod  in  America.  Muhlenberg 
was  again  without  an  assistant  and  he  was  forced  to  suspend  his 
journeys  to  Upper  Milford  and  Saucon. 

But  Upper  Milford  was  not  completely  neglected  and  Muhlen- 
berg managed  to  solve  the  dilemma  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  con- 
cerned. The  next  figure  crossing  the  Upper  Milford  scene  was 
Johann  Jacob  Loeser,  a young  schoolmaster  hired  by  the  New 
Hanover  congregation: 

He  (the  above  mentioned  Jacob  Loeser)  has  an  exceptional  talent 
for  singing  and  an  excellent  memory.  Since  the  two  small  poor 
congregations  in  Saccum  and  Upper  Milford  had  been  receiving 
the  benefits  of  our  services,  now  that  Mr.  Kurtz  was  away,  I 
was  at  a loss  to  know  what  to  do.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  serve 
them  along  with  my  other  work,  for  I am  growing  stiff  and  help- 
less, and  once  I nearly  lost  my  life  on  the  road  on  account  of  the 
mudholes,  which  are  passable  enough  in  the  daytime,  but  very 
dangerous  at  night.  I therefore  suspended  my  services  in  the  two 
congregations.  Some  of  them  wept,  however,  for  there  are  still 
some  hungry  souls  among  them,  and  they  said  that,  if  we  forsook 
them  in  their  poverty,  the  Zinzendorfers  would  work  their  way 
in  among  them  and  pitch  their  tent  there,  since  they  live  only 
six  or  eight  miles  from  Bethlehem,  which  is  very  close  to  the  Sac- 
cum congregation.  So  there  was  nothing  else  for  me  to  do  but 
to  give  Jacob  Loeser  some  instruction,  have  him  memorize  one 
of  Rambach’s  catechetical  sermons,  let  him  deliver  it  (about  once 
every  four  weeks)  in  the  congregations,  and  permit  him  to  per- 
form baptisms  in  casu  necessitatis,  which  we  in  our  Evangelical 
Church  permit  midwives  and  others,  who  are  not  ordained,  to  do 
in  the  case  of  emergency.  Reading  a sermon  can  hardly  be  made 
practicable  here,  for  the  people  are  unwilling  to  travel  several 
miles  with  great  difficulty  for  the  sake  of  hearing  a sermon  read. 
They  say  they  can  read  at  home  just  as  well,  and  that  is  the  end 
of  it.  {Viva  vox  docet) 

In  so  far  as  I have  any  time  or  strength  left  over,  I also  visit 
these  congregations  and  provide  them  with  the  Holy  Sacraments. 

He  is  able  to  memorize  a sermon  word  for  word  in  two  days  and 
then  is  required  to  recite  it  privately  in  my  presence.  The  two 
congregations  are  greatly  pleased  with  the  man,  for  he  recites 
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these  excellent  truths  in  a distinct,  penetratingly  clear,  tenor  voice, 
walks  worthy  of  his  Christian  calling,  is  edifying  in  his  associa- 
tion with  people,  and  is  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  the  children, 
whom  he  must  drill  in  our  Glaubenslied  after  each  sermon.  I know 
of  no  other  way  to  help  myself,  for  I can  scarcely  be  away  from 
my  regular  congregations  for  a single  day  since  I am  alone  and 
something  is  constantly  happening.  To  have  abandoned  the  poor 
congregations  before  this  time  could  not  have  been  justified. 

In  this  unpretentious  way,  the  Upper  Milford  congregation  was 
adopted  by  the  New  Hanover  church.  Indeed,  the  people  at  New 
Hanover  subscribed  six  pounds  to  Loeser’s  maintenance  during  this 
period.  His  salary  for  teaching  school  at  New  Hanover,  conducted 
only  during  the  winter  and  spring,  was  wholly  insufficient  and  the 
two  mountain  congregations  were  financially  unable  to  contribute 
more  than  a token  for  his  services.  In  the  official  reports,  Muhlen- 
berg began  to  list  Upper  Milford  as  a “filial”  or  daughter  church. 

In  August  1747,  the  first  attempts  were  made  at  establishing  a 
formal  church  organization.  Muhlenberg  himself  undertook  the 
thirty  mile  trip  and  selected  several  intelligent  men  from  the 
congregation  to  act  in  a body  as  the  church  council.  Following  their 
indoctrination,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  spiritual  circum- 
stances of  the  Upper  Milford  church: 

I examined  the  people  with  regard  to  their  outward  and  spiritual 
condition  as  well  as  I was  able;  cleared  up  a few  minor  misunder- 
standings; conducted  confessional  service;  and  administered  the 
Lord’s  Supper  to  them.  Both  old  and  young  willingly  submit  to 
examination  like  children,  but  they  are  also  inclined  to  quarrel  like 
children  and  they  harbor  everything  until  the  pastor  comes  so 
that  he  will  have  something  to  reconcile  and  settle.  I appointed 
the  church  council  in  order  that  they  might  settle  their  little  differ- 
ences among  themselves.  There  are  scattered  among  them  a few 
fine,  awakened,  and  simple  souls  who  are  concerned  about  their 
salvation.  It  is  only  a pity  that  one  cannot  be  nearer  at  hand  and 
cultivate  them  better,  yet  God’s  hands  are  not  shortened  and  His 
Spirit  is  able  to  cultivate  them  even  without  our  aid.  One  man 
in  the  congregation  was  lying  at  death’s  door  and  desired  the  Com- 
munion. I could  not  refuse  it  to  him  because  he  had  just  made  a 
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beautiful  confession  of  true  repentance  and  faith  in  his  Redeemer 
which  amazed  and  moved  to  tears  all  who  were  present.  The  man 
passed  away  the  following  day. 

It  must  have  been  a gratifying  experience  for  the  young  parson, 
but  there  were  some  very  unfortunate  after  effects.  During  the 
course  of  the  journey  to  Upper  Milford  and  Saucon,  Muhlenberg 
was  thoroughly  soaked  by  a cold,  wet  rain  on  three  successive  days. 
An  alarming  fever  developed  that  led  to  convulsions  and  in  this 
condition  he  was  forced  to  muddle  through  the  thirty-mile  ride 
home.  For  three  or  four  days  he  lay  unconscious  and  he  remained 
bedfast  for  the  greater  part  of  a month,  suffering  with  fevers  and 
ague.  It  was  not  an  easy  life  and  it  wasn’t  until  March  of  the  next 
year,  1748,  that  Muhlenberg  again  visited  in  Upper  Milford.  Travel- 
ing conditions  were  just  as  miserable  as  ever  but  the  trip  was  not 
without  its  rewards. 

I was  unusually  encouraged  on  this  trip  to  the  congregations 
because  I perceived  a number  of  beneficient  stirrings  of  the  Spirit 
of  God.  Sometimes  one  would  rather  stay  home  when  the  bad 
roads  and  weather  set  in;  but  since  one’s  coming  must  usually  be 
announced  several  weeks  in  advance  and  the  people  must  gather 
from  considerable  distances,  the  sectarian  people  profit  by  it  if  one 
fails  to  come.  They  say  to  our  people,  “That’s  the  way  your 
parsons  are;  they  promise  much,  but  keep  little”. 

In  the  meantime,  Jacob  Loeser  faithfully  continued  on  the  cir- 
cuit, making  the  trips  with  more  frequency  than  before.  During  the 
winter  and  spring  he  traveled  to  Upper  Milford  and  Saucon  every 
third  week,  reading  one  of  Rambach’s  sermons  and  catechizing  the 
children  according  to  the  Lutheran  Glaubenslied  or  Order  of  Salva- 
tion in  Rhymes.  In  July,  Muhlenberg  went  up  again.  This  time  his 
trip  seems  to  have  been  in  the  nature  of  an  investigation  of  progress 
resulting  from  Loeser’s  efforts. 

At  the  beginning  of  July  I visited  the  Hill  congregations  at 
Upper  Milford  and  Saccum,  and  examined  a small  group  of  young 
people  there  whom  Jacob  Loeser  (the  schoolmaster)  had  in- 
structed with  special  diligence  and  faithfulness  and  prepared  for 
confirmation  according  to  our  directions.  After  I had  myself  spent 
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several  more  days  exhorting  them  to  repentance  and  faith,  using 
the  catechetical  method,  I confirmed  them  and  celebrated  the 
Lord’s  Supper  with  both  the  old  and  the  young,  wherein  I ob- 
served several  signs  of  blessing  which  encouraged  me  to  retain  the 
congregations  longer,  if  God  grants  me  life  and  strength. 

In  August  1748,  Muhlenberg  organized  the  first  Lutheran  Min- 
isterium  in  Pennsylvania.  Delegates  from  all  of  the  parishes  met  at 
St.  Michael’s  church  in  Philadelphia  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
month.  The  synodal  minutes  reveal  that  Matthias  Ox  and  Heinrich 
Ritter  were  the  delegates  representing  the  Upper  Milford  Church 
Council.  Much  of  the  discussion  centered  upon  schools  and  Ox  and 
Ritter  reported  that  the  congregation  had  not  been  able  to  provide 
for  one.  Someone  suggested  that  Saucon  and  Upper  Milford  sponsor 
a joint  school,  but  the  delegates  replied  that  this  would  be  imprac- 
tical, if  not  impossible,  because  of  the  distance.  Finally,  the  matter 
was  left  as  an  open  question,  the  synod  offering  to  supply  a school- 
master if  a program  could  be  worked  out  whereby  the  teacher 
would  alternate  between  the  two  churches  on  a monthly  basis. 
Unfortunately,  Thomas  Kurr,  reporting  for  Upper  Milford  at  the 
third  convention  in  1750  had  to  report  that  the  schools  were  not 
flourishing. 

In  January  1749,  Upper  Milford  and  Saucon  were  left  in  the 
lurch  again.  Jacob  Loeser  was  called  to  a larger  church  in  Lan- 
caster where  he  served  as  assistant  to  the  pastor.  The  good  people 
of  Upper  Milford  were  quite  naturally  depressed  and  they  appealed 
to  Muhlenberg,  but  without  avail.  His  own  ever-expanding  duties 
and  the  miserable  conditions  of  the  roads  during  the  winter  and 
early  spring  put  extended  trips  quite  out  of  the  question.  But  mis- 
fortune is  often  the  overture  to  great  improvements  and  Loeser’s 
departure  in  reality  inaugurated  a better,  more  satisfactory  period 
for  the  Upper  Milford  group.  Muhlenberg,  in  his  own  inimitable 
way,  set  forth  in  his  journal  the  circumstances  preceding  this  change 
in  fortune: 

In  the  month  of  March  a student  of  philosophy  and  law  arrived 
in  Philadelphia  by  ship  from  London  and,  being  a stranger,  did  not 
know  where  to  go.  His  name  is  Ludolph  Heinrich  Schrenck,  and 
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he  had  attended  lectures  on  the  rudiments  of  the  Wolfian  philos- 
ophy and  law  in  the  University  of  Erlangen.  His  father,  who  had 
been  a merchant  in  Liineberg  and  died  early,  had  left  opportunity 
for  him  to  be  cared  for  by  excellent  guardians  who  educated  him 
so  well  that  his  inheritance  was  stretched  out  to  permit  him  to 
continue  his  studies  for  several  years  in  the  universities.  So  when 
he  saw  in  Gottingen  the  published  translation  of  a report  from 
Georgia  in  America  which  sounded  very  attractive,  he  was  in- 
duced to  go  there  and  improve  his  condition  in  any  way  possible. 
With  this  purpose  in  mind,  he  went  to  London  and  tried  to  get 
to  New  Georgia  with  the  assistance  of  the  Trustees  and  estab- 
lished himself  there  in  accord  with  his  purpose.  But  he  did  not  get 
a hearing,  and  after  staying  there  for  several  weeks  so  far  con- 
sumed the  money  he  had  left  that  he  hardly  had  enough  to  board 
a Pennsylvania  ship,  pay  the  passage,  and  land  at  Philadelphia. 

First  he  made  himself  known  to  Pastor  Brunnholtz,  in  tears 
told  him  his  present  plight,  and  asked  for  advice.  He  showed  him 
the  printed  report  from  Georgia,  describing  the  conception  which 
the  report  had  established  in  his  mind.  So  out  of  common  charity 
there  was  nothing  for  Pastor  Brunnholtz  to  do  but  to  take  him 
in  and  care  for  him  as  well  as  he  was  able.  But  owing  to  conditions 
in  this  country  it  is  exceptionally  difficult  to  find  enough  employ- 
ment for  a philosophus  theoreticus  to  enable  him  to  make  even  a 
living.  As  an  instance,  he  could  not  act  as  an  advocate  because  an 
advocate  must  have  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  English  lan- 
guage and  laws.  Besides  there  is  a large  enough  supply  of  English- 
men here  who  have  learned  the  art  from  other  lawyers,  as  crafts- 
men do  in  Germany.  My  father-in-law  thought  of  apprenticing 
him  to  a surveyor,  but  he  had  only  studied  a little  of  the  theory 
of  it;  nor  did  he  know  the  English  language,  which  besides  is  not 
easy  for  a German  to  learn  perfectly.  An  English  gentleman 
promised  him  subsistence  if  he  understood  the  English  language 
perfectly,  but  who  was  to  furnish  him  with  bread  while  he  learned 
it?  He  did  not  understand  bookkeeping,  much  less  could  he  enter 
into  merchandising  and  trade  because  he  had  not  capital.  He  had 
no  training  for  handwork  or  rough  farm  labor,  and  there  is  no 
military  service  at  all  in  Pennsylvania.  There  are  no  positions  for 
German  scholars  as  tutors  and  preceptors  because  there  are  enough 
who  have  immigrated  from  Scotland  and  Ireland  and  who  are  em- 
ployed in  such  positions.  The  German  schools  are  so  situated  that 
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one  man  can  scarcely  make  a living  by  teaching  if  he  does  not 
work  at  a trade  or  day  labor  on  the  side.  Thus  poor  Mr.  Schrenck 
was  in  a bad  predicament  to  serve  God  and  his  neighbor  and  sup- 
port himself  honestly.  He  could  go  neither  forward  nor  backward. 
Pastor  Brunnholtz  shared  with  him  what  he  could,  furnishing  what 
necessity  required,  diligently  admonishing  him  to  true  repentance 
and  faith,  and  made  arrangements  for  him  to  take  up  his  residence 
and  be  supported  ad  interim  in  my  home.  Accordingly  he  moved 
in  with  me  on  April  19  and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
Bible  and  Catechism.  In  a short  time  he  showed  considerable  im- 
provement and  several  times  he  gave  me  to  understand  that  it  was 
having  an  influence  upon  his  heart. 

Now,  since  the  congregations  in  Upper  Milfort  and  Saccum 
were  completely  abandoned  and  were  being  debauched  not  only 
by  rude,  dissolute,  stray  preachers,  but  also  by  the  Zinzendorfers, 
we  decided  to  place  Mr.  Schrenck  there  on  trial  as  a catechist.  So 
we  occasionally  had  him  prepare  a catechetical  discourse  and  de- 
liver it  to  the  congregation.  We  told  the  deacons  candidly  how  it 
was  that  we  took  the  man  in  and  what  our  object  was  in  doing  so. 
On  each  occasion  the  congregations  gave  us  a written  testimony 
concerning  his  discourse  and  conduct  and  they  appear  to  be 
pleased.  At  this  time  two  other  new  congregations  applied  for  our 
services.  Both  of  them  are  situated  fifteen  miles  away  from  Sac- 
cum. So  when  Mr.  Schrenck  had  worked  out  a sermon  every  three 
weeks,  he  visited  the  four  congregations  successively,  edified  them 
with  the  one  sermon,  and  returned.  The  congregations  are  poor, 
situated  far  off  in  the  rock  hills,  and  cannot  very  well  maintain 
a regular  preacher;  but  still  they  are  anxious  to  be  served  and  not 
become  the  servants  of  the  Zinzendorfs.  So  we  were  practically 
obliged  to  furnish  some  kind  of  assistance  as  well  as  is  possible. 


There’s  something  incongruous  about  this  picture,  a learned  and 
sophisticated  German  philosopher  serving  as  the  minister  to  a tiny 
rural  congregation  in  the  hills  bordering  the  Hosensack  Valley,  but 
all  things  were  possible  in  mid-eighteenth  century  Pennsylvania 
and  Schrenck  was  to  continue  at  his  post  for  four  years.  Towards 
the  close  of  May,  Muhlenberg  visited  the  congregation  at  Upper 
Milford  and  told  them  of  his  plans  for  Schrenck.  The  elders  were 
elated  at  the  prospect  for  ever  since  Loeser  had  gone,  a number 
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of  itinerant  preachers  had  attempted  to  lure  the  members  away 
from  the  orthodox  Lutheran  teaching. 

Schrenck  made  his  first  trial  visits  during  June,  1749  and  in  July, 
Muhlenberg  returned  to  take  note  of  the  effect: 

At  this . . . time  I was  obliged  to  visit  the  congregations  in 
Birkensee  (Perkasie),  Saccum  and  Upper  Milford.  I found  a num- 
ber of  souls  in  all  three  congregations  who  were  concerned  about 
their  salvation  and  eager  for  the  Word,  which  made  me  very 
happy  and  caused  me  to  determine  to  send  Mr.  Schrenk  there  on 
further  visits. 

Indeed,  Muhlenberg  was  so  encouraged  that  he  set  forth  again  in 
August,  this  time  to  administer  Holy  Communion:  ‘‘In  Upper 
Milford  I examined  and  confirmed  seven  persons,  most  of  them 
adults  of  good  promise,  and  admitted  them  to  Holy  Communion”. 

Upon  his  return  to  Trappe,  Muhlenberg  made  the  following  en- 
try in  his  Church  Record: 

In  August  1749,  the  following  persons,  partly  from  Upper 
Milford,  partly  from  Saucon,  were  taken  into  the  church  through 
confirmation  and  admitted  to  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

1.  Johann  Adam  Ox— Son  of  Mathias  Ox 

2.  Mathias  (Otto)  Ox— Son  of  Mathias  Ox 

3.  Jacob  Dillinger— Son  of  Heinrich  Wilhelm  Dillinger 

4.  Anna  Maria  Dillinger— daughter  of  Heinrich  Wilhelm 
Dillinger 

5.  Johann  Jiirg  Ziegenfusz— Son  of  Jacob  Ziegenfusz 

6.  Anna  Maria  Hornberger— daughter  of  Barth.  Hornberger 

7.  Anna  Maria  D or flinger— daughter  of  Friederick  Dorflinger 

Of  these  seven,  the  first  four  were  from  Upper  Milford  and  the 
last  three  from  the  Saucon  congregation.  The  discrepancy  in 
Muhlenberg’s  notation  is  not  important  for  in  many  instances  he 
was  weeks  behind  in  writing  his  journal,  and  Upper  Milford  did 
not,  as  yet,  maintain  any  records.  The  congregation  members 
were  too  intent  on  making  history  to  record  it. 

This  condition  was  rectified  by  Schrenck  in  October,  1749.  A 
methodical  educated  man,  he  realized  more  fully  than  his  predeces- 
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sors,  the  significance  of  keeping  records,  a task  that  seldom  has  any 
immediate  value,  but  whose  benefits  increase  immeasurably  with  the 
passing  of  time.  On  one  of  the  first  pages  of  a large  folio  volume, 
Schrenck  inscribed  the  following  legend: 

CHURCH  RECORD 
OF  THE 

EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  CONGREGATION 

OF 

UPPER  MILFORT 

Wherein,  an  orderly  specification 

1.  of  all  Baptisms 

2.  of  all  Confirmants 

3.  of  all  Marriages 

4.  of  all  deaths  and  regular  Burials  pertaining  to  the  congre- 
gation will  be  found. 

Recorded  by  me,  L.  H.  Schrencke 
Pastor  to  this  congregation 
from  October,  1749 

Schrenck  appears  to  have  been  disturbed  because  there  were  no 
records  of  the  earlier  events  and  in  order  to  rectify  this  failing,  he 
circulated  among  the  church  members  picking  up  odds  and  ends  of 
information  which  he  inserted  in  his  log  in  a haphazard  fashion. 
Thus,  the  first  baptismal  listings  are  for  the  year  1744,  followed  by 
several  in  1745  and  then  again  back  to  1743,  six  years  before  he 
opened  the  ledger.  The  earliest  entry  in  point  of  time  was  the 
listing  of  Magdalena  Kurr’s  baptism  on  September  18,  1743.  Mag- 
dalena was  the  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Anna  Kurr,  born  on  July  28. 
The  witnesses  were  Peter  Schilp  and  his  wife,  Anna  Catharine. 
Unfortunately,  Schrenck  neglected  to  list  the  name  of  the  minister- 
ing official. 

The  thread  of  the  story  is  picked  up  again  in  November  when 
Schrenck  rode  down  to  Trappe  and  then  back  up  to  New  Hanover 
where  he  joined  Muhlenberg.  From  this  place  the  two  men  set 
forth  on  a circuit  of  Schrenck’s  congregations: 
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November  20,  1749.  Mr.  Schrenck  came  up  from  my  house  to 
New  Hanover  and  was  ready  to  go  farther  with  me.  The  extreme 
need  of  (helping)  the  mountain  congregations,  Mr.  Schrenck’s 
promising  growth  in  grace,  the  consent  of  my  brethren  in  office, 
and  the  entreaties  of  the  congregations  impelled  me  to  introduce 
him  there  as  cathechist  for  one  year’s  trial.  Accordingly  we  set 
out  from  New  Hannover  on  November  20  and  traveled  fifteen 
miles  to  Upper  Milfort.  Here  I administered  the  Lord’s  Supper 
to  the  congregation  on  November  21,  after  preparatory  confes- 
sion. A couple  of  newly  arrived  Wiirttembergers  who  had  given 
offense  to  the  congregation  by  sporting  and  dancing  were  re- 
fused and  admonished  to  repentance,  and  another  person  who 
had  previously  been  excluded  was  readmitted  because  he  had  de- 
clared himself  repentant. 

Leaving  Upper  Milford  the  next  day,  the  two  men  traveled  on  to 
Saucon  where  Schrenck  maintained  his  humble  quarters.  Muhlen- 
berg noted  in  his  diary  that  Schrenck  was  displeased  with  the  living 
arrangements  because  he  was  not  used  to  such  poverty,  but  that  he 
determined  to  stay  because  most  of  the  congregation  members  were 
so  thoroughly  sincere  in  their  hunger  for  grace. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1750,  Muhlenberg  returned  to  administer 
the  Lord’s  Supper  and  to  confirm  the  catechetical  pupils  that  had 
been  under  Schrenck’s  guidance  throughout  the  winter.  The  Record 
Book  shows  that  there  were  eighty-one  communicants  on  May  2 ist, 
certainly  an  admirable  turn  out  under  any  circumstances. 

It  was  a significant  meeting  in  many  respects.  For  one  thing,  the 
number  of  communicants  was  the  highest  in  the  recorded  history 
of  the  church.  But  of  more  importance  was  the  fact  that  it  was 
Muhlenberg’s  last  visit  to  the  congregation  that  he  had  nourished 
for  five  years.  The  press  of  other  duties  and  his  own  restless  energy 
sent  Muhlenberg  off  to  other  scattered  activities  and  the  fate  of 
Upper  Milford  was  retired  to  other  hands.  If  there  is  a golden 
period  in  the  history  of  every  institution,  the  Lutheran  Church  of 
Upper  Milford  had  finally  come  into  its  own.  Unfortunately,  the 
plateau  at  the  summit  was  not  very  broad  and  within  a decade  the 
congregation  had  lost  much  of  its  vigor  and  enthusiasm.  The  descent 
on  the  far  side  of  success  was  swift  and  sudden. 
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For  one  thing,  Upper  Milford  and  the  other  three  small  congre- 
gations in  the  circuit  were  not  big  enough  to  hold  Schrenck.  The 
deacons  pressed  for  his  ordination  in  1751,  an  indication  that  they 
were  more  than  satisfied  with  his  ministering.  Their  wishes  were 
fulfilled  in  November  of  the  next  year  when  Schrenck  was  ordained 
at  Providence,  but  within  a few  months  he  accepted  a call  to 
Raritan,  New  Jersey.  The  elders  at  Upper  Milford  might  well  have 
echoed  an  estimate  of  Schrenck  put  forward  by  a later  acquain- 
tance—Schrenck  made  him  think  of  a cow  that  gives  a large  pailful 
of  milk  and  then  spills  the  whole  thing  with  its  impetuous  kicking 
and  stamping.  Fortunately,  Johann  Andreas  Frederici,  a native  of 
Hanover,  Germany  and  a former  co-student  of  Muhlenberg’s  at 
the  University  of  Gottingen,  sailed  into  the  area  soon  after  Schrenck 
cut  his  moorings  and  the  services  were  not  interrupted  for  any 
appreciable  length  of  time.  Every  two  weeks  for  the  next  eight 
years,  Frederici  made  his  appearance  at  the  little  log  church,  which 
gratefully  accepted  his  presence. 

And  for  the  most  part,  the  parishioners  stood  by  their  pastor. 
Michael  Bastian  kept  a record  of  the  church  finances,  the  Sunday 
offerings  and  the  pledges  to  the  minister.  The  salary  was  far  from 
handsome,  it  never  surpassed  five  pounds  in  any  given  year,  but  it 
was  adequate  and  represented  no  little  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  the 
members. 

The  first  signs  of  restlessness  must  have  been  apparent  prior  to 
1756,  but  in  that  year,  the  list  of  communicants  dropped  to  slightly 
more  than  half  of  the  usual  number,  or  from  seventy-eight  in  Janu- 
ary to  forty-nine  and  then  thirty-two  later  in  the  year.  The  cause  of 
the  defection  can  no  longer  be  determined.  There  may  well  have 
been  any  number  of  reasons  for  the  decline  of  support  and  interest 
but  dissatisfaction  with  the  services  of  Rev.  Frederici  is  generally 
believed  to  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  split. 

In  any  event,  Peter  Hittel,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  splinter 
group,  donated  an  acre  of  ground  for  church  purposes  at  a loca- 
tion two  miles  to  the  north  of  the  Upper  Milford  building  and  in 
1758  the  discontented  faction  erected  their  own  log  building  in  the 
vicinity  of  present  day  Zionsville.  While  this  move  seriously  injured 
the  parent  congregation  there  was  no  appreciable  loss  of  vitality 
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and  Frederic!  continued  to  serve  through  1761.  His  resignation 
seems  to  have  been  prompted  by  the  increasingly  hostile  attitude 
of  the  Indians  in  the  Blue  Mountain  region. 

Indeed,  the  Indian  troubles  appear  to  have  done  more  serious 
damage  to  the  welfare  of  the  church  than  did  the  division  of  the 
congregation.  From  1761  to  1764  there  were  only  two  baptisms 
recorded  in  the  ledger  and  there  are  no  listings  concerning  Holy 
Communion.  A series  of  hostile  forays  in  the  foothills  of  the  Blue 
Mountains  led  to  open  warfare  with  the  Indians  in  1763.  There 
were  several  massacres  a few  miles  to  the  north  of  Upper  Milford 
and  the  more  prudent  settlers  stayed  close  to  home.  The  concern 
of  the  Upper  Milford  residents  was  keen  enough  to  prevent  them 
from  sending  any  delegates  to  the  annual  convention  of  the  Min- 
isterium  in  October  of  that  year.  The  Convention  notes  state  that 
Upper  Milford  sent  a letter  of  excuse,  begging  indulgence  on  the 
basis  of  fear  from  Indian  attacks. 

The  Indian  threat  greatly  increased  the  difficulties  of  procuring 
a minister  to  replace  Frederici,  but  the  congregation  arrived  at  some 
sort  of  understanding  with  Rev.  Johannes  Roth  prior  to  the  con- 
vention in  1763.  There  was  some  question  concerning  Roth’s  eligi- 
bility as  he  had  been  a Roman  Catholic  student  many  years  before, 
but  the  Ministerium  finally  gave  him  a qualified  license,  largely  be- 
cause of  a petition  from  Milford  and  the  urging  of  delegates  from 
Saucon  and  Indianfield.  In  May,  1764,  hardly  more  than  six  months 
after  he  had  taken  the  position,  Roth  died  at  his  lodging  in  Saucon. 
Muhlenberg  received  the  melancholy  news  in  a letter  on  the  seven- 
teenth, four  days  after  Roth’s  burial. 

Even  so,  church  affairs  went  on  without  interruption.  In  1765 
the  congregation  subscribed  seven  pounds  to  the  maintenance  of 
their  pastor  and  in  June  1766  no  less  than  twelve  catechumens  were 
admitted  to  the  Lord’s  Supper  for  the  first  time.  The  pastor 
prefaced  their  names  in  the  archive  book  with  the  following  note: 

In  the  year  1766,  the  eleventh  Sunday  after  Trinity,  the  follow- 
ing young  people  were  admitted  to  the  Evangelical  congregation 
after  they  had  been  examined  and  confirmed,  and  were  taken  into 
Holy  Communion  with  the  rest  of  the  congregation.  May  the 
Lord  establish  his  covenant  with  them  and  maintain  them  therein. 
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Who  was  Roth’s  successor  and  the  author  of  this  note?  Reverends 
Jacob  Schertlein,  Daniel  Schumacher  and  J.  G.  Wiessner  were  all 
operating  in  the  vicinity  of  Macungie.  Anyone  of  them,  or  all  of 
them  may  have  led  the  Upper  Milford  congregation  for  brief 
periods  of  time  between  1764  and  1767.  Schertlein  was  an  inde- 
pendent minister  who  never  joined  the  synod  and  there  are  indica- 
tions that  he  served  both  factions  of  the  Upper  Milford  congrega- 
tion for  several  years. 

On  April  26,  1767  there  were  only  25  communicants  at  Upper 
Milford.  There  were  no  further  entries  in  the  record  book  until 
1789.  The  end  of  this  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Upper  Milford 
church  is  found  in  the  Zionsville  records  under  date  of  May  i,  1768. 
On  that  day,  ninety  one  persons  were  “guests”  at  a communion  for 
the  first  time.  Many  of  the  names  listed  were  people  who  had  re- 
mained with  the  parent  congregation  after  the  split.  Thus,  in  some 
fashion,  the  congregation  was  rejoined  as  a unit,  but  this  time  they 
worshipped  in  the  newer  log  building  several  miles  to  the  north  of 
their  original  dwelling. 

There  was  one,  brief  period  of  travail  brought  about  by  Schert- 
lein’s  death  in  1768.  Muhlenberg’s  cousin,  a prominent  justice  of  the 
peace  in  Macungie,  Lewis  Klotz,  wrote  to  the  synod  on  behalf  of 
the  reunited  congregation  on  November  4,  1768: 

Beloved  Cousin: 

I had  intended  to  come  to  the  meeting  myself  in  order  to  plead 
for  a God-fearing  and  faithful  pastor,  but  have  been  prevented  by 
important  business.  The  deacons  from  the  congregations  at 
Macunshy,  Upper  Milford,  Upper  Saccona  and  Saltzburg  were  all 
with  me  yesterday  and  mutually  united  themselves  to  petition  the 
honorable  coetus  for  a preacher,  wished  also  that  I prepare  a call, 
and  in  it  fix  U®  curr.,  without  funeral  and  wedding  perquisites, 
with  the  hope  that  the  salary  would  in  one  or  two  years  be  in- 
creased by  country  produce  and  other  necessities.  But  as  I am  a 
poor  writer  and  do  not  know  how  a call  must  be  prepared  I 
thought  perhaps  one  of  the  educated  might  do  it,  and  the  delegates 
might  subscribe  it  as  the  coetus.  But  the  mind  and  trust  of  the 
above-mentioned  four  congregations  is  fixed  upon  Vetter  Muhlen- 
berg, or  on  Rev.  Mr.  Kurtz,  in  Tulpehocken,  who  last  week 
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preached  for  us  with  spirit  and  power,  and  caused  a regular  re- 
vival (Erweckung)  among  the  people,  so  that  I believe,  that,  if  it 
were  God’s  will,  that  we  get  Mr.  Kurtz  as  our  pastor,  many 
souls  would  yet  be  saved,  and  be  brought  to  our  faithful  Re- 
deemer, Jesus  Christ,  as  a bride,  in  return  for  his  sorrows  and  pains. 

I therefore  earnestly  and  humbly  beg  my  cousin,  as  a chief 
laborer  in  the  Lord’s  vineyard,  that  he  assist  us  in  the  honorable 
coetus,  to  see  whether  it  is  possible  to  persuade  Rev.  Mr.  Kurtz 
to  leave  Tulpehocken  and  to  come  to  us.  The  Good  Shepherd  left 
the  ninety-nine  sheep  which  obeyed  his  voice,  in  the  desert,  and 
went  after  the  lost  one  to  seek  it.  Here  are  more  than  one,  yes, 
more  than  two  or  three  hundred,  who  have  no  shepherd  and  cry 
for  help,  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  the  pure  Word  of  God.  I 
think,  a true  servant  of  Jesus  could  not  well  refuse.  Tulpehocken 
could  be  supplied  with  another  faithful  preacher.  Rev.  Mr.  Kurtz 
would  be  necessary  at  this  time  in  our  district,  because  of  the 
many  sects  and  separatists,  and  because  of  the  godless  vagabonds 
(Land-Laufer),  who  represent  themselves  as  preachers.  He  has 
now  preached  to  the  Tulpehocken  people  a long  time  and  brought 
them  into  good  Christian  order;  it  is  highly  necessary  that  fortune 
fall  to  us  also.  With  the  salary  he  shall  certainly  be  satisfied:  we 
give  what  Tulpehocken  also  gives.  My  dear  cousin,  a new  or 
young  man  will  not  help  us,  we  greatly  need  an  old  experienced 
minister  for  ourselves  and  our  children,  else  our  good  Christian 
religion  will  be  entirely  ruined  in  our  region.  I therefore  beg  my 
dear  cousin  for  God’s  sake  to  help  us  and  to  be  our  intercessor 
with  God  and  the  honorable  coetus,  that  we  may  this  time  re- 
ceive a faithful  and  experienced  minister.  What  I promised  in  my 
former  writing,  I will  faithfully  fulfill.  The  dear  merciful  Friend 
of  men,  Jesus  Christ,  will  richly  reward  my  cousin,  and  the  teacher 
and  pastor  who  will  care  for  us,  here  in  time  and  yet  more  in 
eternity.  I greet  my  much  beloved  cousin,  as  also  Rev.  Mr.  Kurtz, 
especially  my  cousin,  Peter  Muhlenberg,  most  heartily,  and  remain 
your  sincere  friend. 

P.S.— Further  arrangements  concerning  the  dwelling  of  a pastor 
among  us,  the  delegated  elders  and  deacons  of  the  four  congrega- 
tions I will  make  orally  with  my  cousin. 

Kurtz  declined  the  invitation,  but  the  following  year,  Jacob  Van 
Buskirk  was  moved  into  the  vacancy  by  the  ministerium,  a position 
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he  held  for  the  next  twenty-four  years,  the  longest  tenure  of  office 
in  the  history  of  the  congregation  by  more  than  a decade. 

What  of  the  old  log  building  back  in  the  valley  by  the  little  brook 
already  known  as  “School  Run”?  It  wasn’t  completely  neglected. 
School  sessions  were  held  during  the  winter  and  there  were  times 
when  a funeral  procession  moved  out  of  its  low-ceilinged  room  and 
down  the  slope  to  the  small  cemetery.  Some  of  the  founders  were 
faithful  to  the  end.  In  1770  Matthias  Ox,  Christopher  Guthman  and 
Jacob  Dillinger  traveled  to  Philadelphia  where  they  finally  obtained 
a warrant  to  the  thirty  acre  tract  which  the  congregation  had  set 
aside  over  a quarter  of  a century  earlier.  It  was  a conscious  effort 
to  protect  a piece  of  ground  that  had  become  sacred,  all  the  more 
so  now  that  it  was  threatened  with  abandonment.  And  it  was  an 
infinitely  wise  measure  although  there  certainly  were  many  who 
deplored  the  expense  at  a time  when  it  hardly  seemed  advisable. 

But  had  the  end  really  come?  Is  there  not  a special  kind  of 
allegiance  that  pertains  to  places  rather  than  to  people?  Fond  mem- 
ories are  not  easily  transplanted,  nor  can  they  ever  be  completely 
eradicated.  Those  first  formative  years  had  witnessed  something 
more  than  the  mere  growth  of  a church.  Out  of  those  periods  of 
desperation  and  joy  come  an  abiding  sense  of  cooperation  and  ful- 
fillment. Just  being  was  not  enough,  one  had  to  do.  Could  that  same 
feeling  of  gratification  be  recaptured  if  they  returned  to  the  scene 
and  began  anew?  There  were  those  who  felt  it  was  worth  the  effort. 

In  the  spring  of  1789,  the  congregational  record  book  was  re- 
opened. Twenty-one  years  had  passed  since  the  last  entry  and  a lot 
of  things  had  changed.  The  nation  had  successfully  revolted  from 
political  tyranny  and  a new  federal  constitution  had  been  created. 
Subsistence  in  the  country  was  quite  easy  and  if  markets  were  still 
remote,  they  were  not  as  urgent  as  before.  The  average  farmer  was 
no  longer  concerned  about  survival,  he  was  more  intent  on  creating 
wealth  and  comfort.  The  old  log  house  was  now  used  as  a “summer 
kitchen”  or  it  may  have  been  dismantled  to  make  way  for  the  more 
handsome  brick  or  stone  house.  There  were  fences  and  lawns  and 
orchards— and  new  roads.  The  old  “King’s  Highway”  through 
Upper  Milford  had  become  unbearable  as  early  as  1760.  The  new 
course  cut  out  some  of  the  more  tortuous  stretches,  but  it  still  by- 
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passed  the  old  school  house  by  a comfortable  margin.  The  prevail- 
ing attitude,  all  over  the  country,  was  one  of  optimism,  and  Upper 
Milford  shared  in  this  new  spirit  of  the  times: 

LAUDETUR  SANCTA  TRINITAS 

IN  THE  YEAR  OE  OUR  LORD  AND  SAVIOUR,  JESUS 
CHRIST,  1789,  FOR  THE  PROPAGATION  OF  THE  OLD 
ORDER  AND  TO  THE  GLORY  AND  HONOR  OF  GOD’S 
LOVE,  THIS  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  CONGREGA- 
TION HAS  ACCEPTED  AN  ORDAINED  MINISTER  AND 
TEACHER  BY  NAME  OF  CHRISTIAN  ESPICH. 

Thus  began  the  Reverend  Christian  Espich,  writing  in  the  church 
book. 

Espich  started  out  bravely  enough.  He  took  up  residence  in  the 
house  of  Jacob  Dillinger,  less  than  a quarter  mile  from  the  old 
church  building  even  though  he  still  retained  his  ministerial  affilia- 
tion with  the  Lutheran  Church  at  New  Goshenhoppen.  The  first 
year  there  were  three  baptisms  and  there  were  three  more  in  1790. 
There  was  a lot  of  bustle  and  activity  during  the  school  season 
and  ground  was  broken  at  the  cemetery  with  a new— and  at  times, 
alarming— frequency. 

But  it  was  no  use.  For  one  thing,  the  idea  of  starting  up  anew 
held  the  greatest  appeal  for  the  older  folks  and  they  lacked  the 
same  energy  and  drive  which  had  pushed  them  on  in  the  earlier 
years.  Then  too,  the  habit  of  going  up  the  main  highway  to  the 
Zionsville  Church,  a habit  of  more  than  twenty  years  standing, 
was  not  easily  broken.  In  the  end,  most  of  the  people  drifted  away 
again  and  Espich  gave  up  the  struggle  in  1791.  The  school  was 
continued  under  his  direction  through  1793,  but  divine  services 
were  ended  with  a finality  that  could  not  be  denied  and  the  old 
Luthern  Gemeinde  of  Upper  Milford  ceased  to  exist  in  fact— but 
not  in  spirit. 
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IN  A VERY  real  sense,  the  word  “school”  does  not  apply  to  any 
given  building,  but  to  a relationship  which  exists  between  pupils 
and  a teacher.  In  this  context,  the  Upper  Milford  School  may  have 
pre-dated  the  erection  of  the  log  building  in  1735.  But  this  raises 
another  question.  At  what  stage  of  development  does  a school  come 
into  existence?  A mother  going  over  an  instructive  book  with  her 
children  hardly  fits  the  description.  There  must  also  be  a degree 
of  regularity  and  a pattern  or  program  for  achievement.  It  seems 
highly  unlikely  that  the  citizens  of  Upper  Milford  would  have  ad- 
vanced far  enough  in  their  struggle  to  build  a civilization  to  have 
had  a school  prior  to  1735.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  schools  gen- 
erally come  first  and  buildings  later  on,  it  seems  more  probable 
that  the  Lutherans  of  Upper  Milford  erected  their  building  with  the 
hopes  of  attracting  a combination  pastor-schoolteacher. 

Their  heritage  would  have  accustomed  them  to  the  presence  in 
the  community  of  just  such  a cultural  institution.  Indeed,  the  line 
between  religion  and  education  was  exceedingly  slim,  if  it  existed 
at  all.  The  end  of  education  for  these  people  was  a greater  aware- 
ness of  Divinity  and  the  purpose  of  reading  was  to  increase  familiar- 
ity with  the  Bible  and  related  devotional  material.  Thus,  the  first 
Upper  Milford  School  was  definitely  parochial  in  nature  and  it 
probably  had  its  inception  at  the  time  the  first  itinerant  preacher 
made  his  appearance  among  the  people  of  the  congregation. 
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Itinerant  pastor-schoolteachers  generally  boarded  in  the  house 
of  one  of  the  elders  or  deacons.  If  there  were  no  buildings  in  the 
community  set  aside  for  religious  and  educational  purposes,  the 
sessions  were  held  in  the  home  of  the  host.  The  length  of  the  school- 
master’s stay  generally  depended  on  his  reception  by  the  parents 
and  their  willingness  to  underwrite  the  cost  of  his  subsistence.  The 
pupils  received  some  fundamental  instruction  in  the  A,  B,  C’s  and 
some  rather  lofty  theological  concepts  which  were  probably  way 
beyond  their  comprehension. 

But  this  kind  of  instruction  established  the  pattern  for  later  de- 
velopment and  it  kept  alive  the  suspicion  that  there  was  real  merit  in 
education.  Was  J.  Nicholas  Kurtz  the  first  regular  schoolmaster  or 
was  it  Jacob  Loeser,  the  lad  with  the  pleasant  voice?  Or  does  the 
honor  belong  to  Ludolph  Schrenck,  the  law  student  and  philosopher 
who  traveled  abroad  on  the  proceeds  of  his  father’s  trust  fund?  How 
many  pupils  showed  up  the  first  day,  and  the  second,  and  the  last? 
And  how  many  pupils  had  to  share  the  same  book?  It  would  be 
pleasant  to  be  able  to  share  the  answers  to  these  questions  with  the 
people  who  knew,  but  that  was  more  than  two  centuries  ago  and 
time  doesn’t  always  tell,  at  least  not  in  this  case. 

This  much  is  known,  or  perhaps  this  little— in  1755  the  people 
were  accustomed  to  refer  to  their  building,  not  as  a church,  but  as  a 
schoolhouse!  It  wasn’t  the  Obermuhl^orter  Kirche  or  Gemeinde- 
hauSy  it  was  the  Obermuhljorter  Schulhaus.  They  held  their  church 
services  in  the  school  and  not  vice  versa.  When  Michael  Bastian 
circulated  a pledge  sheet  among  the  congregation  members  to 
secure  funds  for  Pastor  Frederici’s  salary,  this  is  the  legend  that 
ran  across  the  top  of  the  page:  “The  following  people  have  deter- 
mined to  hold  religious  services  during  the  present  year  in  the 
Upper  Milford  Schoolhouse,  and  have  pledged  the  following 
amounts  to  Pastor  Frederici  - — ”.  This  emphasis  on  the  schoolhouse 
is  as  significant  as  it  is  unexpected.  In  most  cases  the  school  grew  up 
as  an  adjunct  to  the  church  and  in  the  first  years  was  little  more 
than  an  inflated  Sunday  School.  But  things  were  different  here  and 
it  almost  seems  as  though  the  holding  of  church  services  had  been 
an  afterthought,  an  extension  of  a well-developed  school  curriculum. 

This  attitude  was  apparent  all  through  the  1750’s  in  spite  of  the 
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fact  that  Deacon  Thomas  Kiirr  reported  to  the  Synod  in  1750  that 
the  Upper  Milford  School  was  not  flourishing.  Of  course,  the 
deacons  and  elders  undoubtedly  experienced  as  much  difficulty  in 
retaining  schoolmasters  as  they  did  in  holding  on  to  ministers  and 
preachers.  But  their  fundamental  concern  was  for  the  well-being 
of  their  children  and  in  this  respect  they  evidenced  an  uncommon 
willingness  to  make  the  sacrifice  called  for. 

There  can’t  be  much  question  but  what  the  school  was  a going 
concern  by  1746  because  in  that  year  Jacob  Loeser  was  dispatched 
by  Muhlenberg  “to  conduct  school  during  the  winter  and  summer”. 
Schrenck  certainly  would  not  have  neglected  the  same  essentials 
and  Frederic!  too  must  have  taken  his  turn  behind  the  desk.  The 
first  recorded  individual  who  seems  to  have  been  hired  solely  as  a 
schoolteacher  and  not  as  a combination  parson-instructor  was 
Johann  Balthasar  Gotz.  He  entered  the  picture  sometime  during 
Frederici’s  pastorate.  Under  the  date  of  1759,  the  church  record 
book  contains  this  note: 

Johann  Balthaser  Gotz  died  here  right  in  the  schoolhouse  and 

was  buried  on  Easter  Monday,  his  age . 

In  life  as  in  death,  Gotz  foreshadowed  another  pious  school- 
master, Christopher  Dock  of  the  Mennonite  School  on  the  Skippack. 
One  evening  in  the  autumn  of  1771,  Dock  failed  to  return  from  the 
school  at  his  accustomed  hour.  A searching  party  found  him  in  the 
schoolroom  on  his  knees  in  an  attitude  of  prayer,  but  he  was  no 
longer  alive. 

At  some  unspecified  time  during  this  period,  the  Upper  Milford 
School  lost  its  parochial  nature  and  was  transformed  into  a com- 
munity enterprise,  serving  the  educational  needs  of  children  belong- 
ing to  all  faiths  represented  in  the  valley.  This  change  may  have 
come  about  soon  after  the  worship  services  were  discontinued  in 
the  old  log  building  around  1767.  To  be  sure,  the  parochial  nature 
of  the  earlier  sessions  never  disqualified  the  Reformed  and  Men- 
nonite children  from  participation,  but  the  instruction  definitely 
had  a Lutheran  cast.  However,  a new  spirit  of  community  coopera- 
tion contributed  to  the  stability  of  the  process  and  considerably 
broadened  the  curriculum.  Nevertheless,  the  old  school  had  its 
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share  of  vicissitudes.  Indian  alarms  in  the  early  “sixties”  and 
“eighties”  kept  the  building  closed  for  months  on  end.  The  expense 
and  tremendous  monetary  inflation  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
period  similarly  diminished  school  activity. 

And  the  teachers  themselves  were  quite  often  of  an  indifferent 
caliber.  There  was  a tremendous  shortage  of  skilled  and  capable 
people  throughout  the  colony  and  the  small  rural  seats  of  learning 
more  often  than  not  had  to  be  content  with  the  winnowed  chaff. 
Extremes  of  weather  generally  knocked  schedules  completely  out 
of  trim  and  attendance  was  irregular  and  spotty.  Pupils  of  all  ages 
from  six  to  twenty  crowded  into  the  same  room  where  discipline 
had  to  be  stern  enough  to  counter  many  kinds  of  frivolity  and 
boredom.  The  wonder  is  that  the  spark  of  learning  could  exist 
at  all  in  such  an  atmosphere. 

The  rewards  on  both  sides  were  far  from  handsome.  The  school- 
master had  much  more  to  do  than  merely  supervise  recitation.  He 
was  also  the  janitor,  the  substitute  minister,  the  community  scriv- 
ener, the  choir  leader  and  the  clerk.  On  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger, 
he’d  be  apt  to  take  note  that  he  was  the  only  person  in  the  com- 
munity (with  the  possible  exception  of  the  minister)  who  did  not 
have  to  earn  his  livelihood  by  strenuous  physical  labor.  He’d  also 
add  that  his  position  gave  him  an  uncommon  amount  of  influence 
and  respect  in  a school-centered  community.  Pay  was  meager  but  it 
came  on  top  of  subsistence  and  thus  was  all  profit.  And  while  he’d 
be  the  last  person  to  characterize  himself  as  a self-sacrificing  hero, 
he  was  undoubtedly  keenly  aware  of  the  subtle  sense  of  fulfillment 
that  accompanied  the  success  of  his  efforts.  It  was  no  small  matter 
to  take  a rough,  undisciplined  mind  and  lead  it  safely  through  the 
tricky  labyrinth  of  grammar,  numbers  and  penmanship. 

What  did  the  pupil  get  for  his  pains?  He  could  write  his  name 
when  called  on  to  do  so,  but  the  opportunity  or  the  need  was 
practically  non-existent  in  the  mid-eighteenth  century.  He  could 
do  some  simple  reckoning,  such  as  figure  his  way  through  pence, 
shillings,  and  pounds.  And  he  could  read,  painfully  slow,  but  thor- 
oughly. Of  course  there  wasn’t  too  much  literature  available.  If  the 
average  Upper  Milford  farmer  developed  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  more  than  five  or  six  books  (excluding  the  Bible)  in  his  life- 
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time,  he  was  no  longer  average.  Bi-monthly  newspapers  circulated 
from  house  to  house,  along  with  the  ever-present  almanac,  but  that 
was  about  the  end  of  the  matter.  All  in  all  it  was  a pretty  humble 
serving. 

The  change  came  in  the  wake  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  The 
second  and  third  generations  no  longer  retained  the  language  and 
customs  of  the  German  pioneers  with  the  same  tenacity  and  fixed 
purpose.  They  remained  conservative  and  individualistic,  but  they 
had  a new  awareness  of  a rapidly  changing  order  of  a more  increas- 
ingly complex  society.  While  a few  among  them  were  content  to 
ignore  the  causes  and  courses  of  the  war  itself,  they  were  forced  into 
an  awareness  of  politics  and  the  impact  of  government  on  their  own 
welfare.  Indeed,  the  time-honored  fable  that  many  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Germans  did  less  than  their  honest  share  in  supporting  the 
Revolution  just  isn’t  so.  The  muster  roll  of  Northampton  County’s 
Second  Company  militia  in  1777  and  1781  read  much  like  the  roll 
of  scholars  in  the  Upper  Milford  school:  Yeakel,  Schantz,  Eberhard, 
Dubbs,  Mechlin,  Dillinger,  Flores,  Poppenmeier,  Bastian,  Fetter- 
man,  Kemmerer  and  Trump.  And  any  man  who  fixed  a bayonet 
onto  the  end  of  a musket,  acquired  a new  breadth  of  vision.  And  so, 
while  their  individual  communities  were  largely  self-sustaining,  they 
began  to  appreciate  the  tides  and  flow  of  commerce  on  a national 
and  international  basis.  Brothers  and  sisters  had  migrated  farther 
west  and  down  into  Maryland,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina  and 
West  Virginia.  A few  among  them  had  heard  shots  fired  in  anger 
and  the  people  came  to  know  that  they  were  no  longer  separated 
from  the  main  streams  of  life,  that  the  best  way  to  get  along  with 
your  neighbor  was  not  to  ignore  him,  but  join  him. 
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The  turning  point  in  the  history  of  the  school  was  brought  on 
by  the  dilapidation  of  the  original  log  building.  After  more 
than  sixty  years  of  exposure  to  all  the  extremes  of  weather,  the 
timbers  and  shingles  had  lost  much  of  their  resilience.  There  had 
been  too  many  extended  periods  when  the  building  was  not  occu- 
pied, when  there  had  been  no  one  on  hand  to  sweep  up  the  rifts 
of  snow  which  had  blown  through  the  chinks  or  to  replace  a shingle 
that  had  been  sent  flying  off  into  the  woods  by  a violent  gust  of 
wind  at  the  peak  of  a summer  thunderstorm.  And  yet  the  old  build- 
ing was  not  without  its  friends. 

On  February  21,  1799  a small  group  of  community  residents  as- 
sembled in  the  time-worn  structure  to  engage  in  some  serious  think- 
ing and  discussion.  A small  majority  were  Lutherans,  but  there  were 
considerable  numbers  of  Mennonites  and  German  Reformeds  in 
attendance  also.  Throughout  the  last  years  they  had  all  had  a share 
in  keeping  the  school  open  even  though  the  title  to  the  property  was 
held  by  the  Lutheran  congregation  at  Zionsville.  The  focus  of  their 
interest  and  support  had  of  necessity  shifted  to  the  more  recent 
parochial  school  run  in  conjunction  with  the  church.  Now  the 
question  arose,  what  to  do  with  the  old  structure?  It  was  mighty 
inconvenient,  and  at  times,  downright  impossible,  to  send  the  chil- 
dren two,  three  and  four  miles  off  through  the  hills  to  attend  the 
larger  schools.  But  was  it  worth  the  effort,  could  enough  support 
be  summoned  to  re- vitalize  the  old  place?  In  the  end,  the  assembled 
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fathers  felt  that  it  was  worth  a try.  After  all,  their  immediate  parents 
and  grandparents  had  started  the  institution  in  times  which  were 
much  less  propitious.  Could  they  do  less  for  their  own  children? 

By  mutual  assent,  John  Dillinger,  Junior,  was  selected  to  record 
the  spirit  of  their  thought  and  phrase  an  agreement  which  would 
be  worthy  of  their  decision.  To  this  end  he  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful; 

Friends  and  members:  Whereas  our  ancestors  went  to  the 
trouble  and  expense  to  secure  a certain  tract  of  land  in  their  midst 
which  would  be  suitable  for  the  erection  and  establishment  of  a 
house  of  worship,  which  was  accomplished,  and  even  though  they 
were  just  a few  farmers  in  number,  their  capacity  for  doing  good 
work  was  large— to  that  end  they  took  up  a piece  of  land  which 
was  bounded  by  land  of  Henry  Larosz,  Hans  Schantz,  Peter  Lang 
and  others,  which  we  have  now  inherited  free  of  all  claims,  for 
which  we  are  most  thankful.  Now  however,  since  the  structure 
on  this  land  has  been  in  use  as  a general,  community  schoolhouse 
for  a long  time,  it  is  too  dilapidated  for  further  use  and  no  longer 
sufficient  for  present  needs. 

Since  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  Christian  parents 
to  raise  and  instruct  their  children  in  a Christian  fashion  and 
further,  because  it  is  necessary  to  endow  them  with  sufficient 
knowledge  through  schools  and  teachers,  we  resolve  to  erect  a 
house  adequate  to  the  purposes  of  such  an  education.  First,  it  is 
necessary  that  a good  foundation  be  laid  and  that  an  agreement 
be  drawn.  Therefore,  we  the  undersigned,  acting  as  trustees  for 
the  worthy  members  of  this  land  (school  congregation)— though 
we  by  no  means  intend  to  undertake  the  proposed  plan  at  a speci- 
fied time— do  resolve  to  have  another  meeting  of  all  the  people 
who  consider  themselves  members  of  this  organization  in  order 
that  specific  action  may  be  taken.  We  want  it  to  be  understood, 
worthy  friends,  that  it  is  highly  important  that  such  an  under- 
taking be  assured  of  sufficient  support  before  it  begins. 

We  therefore  take  the  liberty,  esteemed  members,  to  present 
our  entire  proposition  to  you  and  we  trust  that  you  will  support 
and  help  to  promote  the  good  cause;  and  that  our  undertaking 
shall  be  done  in  peace  and  unity  and  to  the  honor  of  our  posterity. 

First:  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  construction  of  a schoolhouse 
is  highly  necessary  and  that  actions  shall  be  taken,  a plan  shall  be 
finished  and  subscriptions  for  same  may  be  taken. 
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Second:  Every  year,  two  responsible  persons  shall  be  elected  as 
trustees  to  execute  all  the  necessary  duties  of  the  organization. 

Third:  All  important  questions  shall  be  decided  by  a majority 
vote,  especially  the  selection  of  a schoolteacher,  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  elected  trustees  to  publish  notification  of  such  an  elec- 
tion at  least  ten  days  prior  to  the  meeting  with  three  written  ad- 
vertisements posted  at  three  public  places,  the  election  place  to  be 
fixed  by  the  said  trustees  and  only  five  votes  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

Fourth:  A book  shall  be  kept  by  the  organization  in  which  all 
accounts,  receipts  and  expenses,  shall  be  written;  which  book  shall 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  and  at  the  end  of  their  terms  they 
shall  present  a correct  settlement  and  turn  over  to  their  successors 
all  materials  in  their  possession. 

Fifth:  One  suitable  person  from  the  organization  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  trustees  to  supervise  the  property  rights,  that  is 
to  say  he  shall  be  in  charge  of  the  various  documents  and  the  name 
of  this  person  shall  be  written  in  the  record  book. 

Sixth:  Two  suitable  persons  shall  be  appointed  by  the  trustees 
to  collect  subscription  money,  which  moneys  shall  be  turned  over 
to  the  trustees. 

In  conclusion,  we  the  undersigned,  the  entire  assembled  and 
united  body,  after  due  and  worthy  consideration,  affirm  the  fore- 
going as  our  solemn  plan  and  purpose,  to  which  end  we  have 
signed  our  own  names,  which  took  place  today,  the  21st  day  of 
February  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine— 1799. 


Michael  Flores 
John  Dillinger,  Jr. 
Abraham  Schantz 
Jacob  Miller 
Christian  Schantz 
John  Dillinger 
George  Reichenbach 
Heinrich  Stabler 
Abraham  Histand 
John  Mechling 
Hannes  Weigel 
Christian  Zellner 
Conrad  Zellner 


George  Schuler 
Jacob  Schantz 
Bernhart  Lautenschlager 
Hannes  Neutel 
John  Stahl 
Philip  Walter 
Henry  Myers 
Heinrich  Larosz 
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A further  note  of  authenticity  and  determination  was  added  to 
the  resolution  by  the  presence  of  Daniel  Stabler,  a Justice  of  the 
Peace,  who  witnessed  all  of  the  signatures  and  noted  his  intention 
to  have  the  document  duly  recorded  at  the  courthouse  in  Easton. 
Due  to  some  long  forgotten  circumstances  there  was  no  further 
action  along  this  line  until  November  3,  1810  when  trustee  John 
Stahl  took  it  to  Justice  Daniel  Cooper,  who  again  delayed  the  actual 
recording  until  January  28,  1 8 1 1 . There  was  no  comparable  procras- 
tination on  the  part  of  the  twenty-one  members  who  were  present 
at  the  original  meeting. 

With  evident  enthusiasm  they  spread  the  word  among  their 
neighbors  and  when  the  second  re-organizational  meeting  convened 
there  were  almost  twice  as  many  residents  on  hand.  In  short  order 
they  decided  to  raze  the  old  structure  and  erect  a new  schoolhouse. 
There  was  some  real  thought  put  into  this  meeting  and  someone 
came  up  with  an  unusually  progressive  idea.  They  held  title  to 
thirty  acres  of  land.  Would  it  not  be  thrifty  and  sensible  to  make 
the  land  productive  and  in  this  way  carry  some  of  the  financial 
burden  of  the  future  operating  expense?  Someone  carried  the 
thought  a bit  further  and  suggested  the  possibility  of  erecting  a 
combination  school  and  dwelling  house.  This  would  solve  the  care- 
taker problem  and  at  the  same  time  provide  living  quarters  for  the 
schoolmaster.  But  wouldn’t  you  need  a barn  to  carry  on  a well- 
balanced  farming  operation?  And  how  could  they  possibly  raise 
the  money  for  all  this? 

The  debate  was  long  and  at  times  several  voices  became  strident, 
but  in  the  end  the  assembly  decided  to  adopt  the  first  resolution, 
elect  the  suggested  representatives  and  empower  them  to  proceed 
as  they  saw  fit.  Michael  Flores  and  Johannes  Dillinger  were  unan- 
imously chosen  to  act  as  trustees  and  building  committee,  Abraham 
Schantz  and  Philip  Walter  were  selected  to  collect  funds  and  John 
George  Schuler  was  the  newly-elected  treasurer.  During  the  sum- 
mer of  1799  the  old  log  cabin  was  pulled  down  and  after  careful 
deliberation  the  building  committee  selected  a new  site  about  fifty 
rods  to  the  north  of  the  old  building,  on  a gentle  rise  beyond  the 
graveyard. 
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Actual  work  on  the  new  building  was  not  begun  until  May,  1 800. 
The  initial  fund  drive  brought  in  about  sixty  pounds,  a sum  con- 
siderable enough  to  warrant  a beginning.  John  Schuler,  the  treas- 
urer, kept  a brief  account  of  the  expense  and  costs.  A great  part 
of  the  work  was  done  by  the  members  themselves,  but  to  avoid 
squabbles  and  ill-feeling  they  were  all  conscientiously  reimbursed 
by  the  treasurer.  Herewith  a few  excerpts  from  Schuler’s  expense 
sheet  to  indicate  how  much  of  the  work  was  contributed  by  the 
members. 


Michael  Flores:  18V2  days  labor  2-14-0 

V2  day  hauling  0-5-0 

day  hauling  shingles  0-2-6 

3-1-6 

a bill  5-10-2 

8-1 1-8 

pledged  in  the  list  2-15-6 

balance  due  from  me  5-16-2 


John  Dillinger,  Jr. 

19V2  days  labor  2-18-6 

3 days  hauling  with  2 horses  1-12-6 


Paid  in  money 

balance  to  me 
received  cash 

balance  to  me 


4-1 i-o 
28-8-1 


32-19-1 

2-2-0 


30-17-1 

18-15-0 


12-2-1 
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Hannes  Dillinger 

1 ^2  days  labor  0-4-6 

4 days  hauling  with  4 horses  3-0-0 

2 days  hauling  with  2 horses  1-5-0 

4-9-6 

pledged  1-5-0 

balance  3-4-6 

pledged  2-2-6 

balance  to  him  1-2-0 


Peter  Rodenberger 

V2  day  breaking  stones  0-1-6 

15V2  days  mason  work  3-2-0 

3-3-6 

pledged  i V2  days  of  labor  0-6-0 

balance  to  him  2-17-6 

(Abraham  Shantz  paid  this) 


Abraham  Schantz 

3  days  hauling  with  4 horses  2-5-0 

1 days  with  2 horses  0-15-0 

2 days  labor  0-6-0 

3-6-0 

for  sawing  work  2-6-5 

5-12-5 

pledged  toward  this  2-0-0 

balance  3-12-5 

additional  pledge  0-2-5 

3-10-0 
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Henrich  Stabler 


Daniel  Dubs 


Leonhart  Ox 


Yi  day  hauling  stones  with  2 horses 

3 % days  hewing  wood 

5 days  ditto 

2 days  hewing  roof  timbers 

0-5-0 

0-16-10 

0-17-6 

0-7-0 

donated  thereof 

2-5-4 

1-4-0 

balance 

pledged 

1-1-4 

0-15-0 

balance 

0-6-4 

3 days  labor 
for  sawing 

0-12-0 

1-2-6 

donated  everything 

1-14-6 

I day  labor 

I day  as  assistant  (handlanger) 

0-3-0 

0-4-0 

pledged  in  the  list 

0-7-0 

0-5-0 

balance  to  him 

0-2-0 

Jacob  Oberholtzer 


8 % days  assistant 

3-15-0 

2 days  at  rough  plastering 

6-8-0 

I !4  days  at  white  plastering 

0-4-6 

I Yi  days  labor 

0-4-6 

for  chestnut  boarding 

20-0-6 

paid  on  the  account 

10-14-2 

balance 

9-6-4 

paid  in  full  out  of  rent  and  ready  money 
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Rosina  Laros 


2 days  hauling  with  2 horses 


0-17-6 


Friderich  Kammerer 

I Yz  days  labor 
2800  shingles  made 


donated 


0-6-0 

3-10-0 

3-6-0 

0-2-6 

3-13-6 


At  this  point  there  was  a brief  crisis.  Funds  in  the  treasury  were 
depleted  and  the  schoolhouse  was  not  nearly  finished— the  floors  had 
not  been  put  down,  the  windows  and  doors  were  lacking  and  there 
was  no  provision  for  chairs,  desks  and  benches.  The  building  com- 
mittee estimated  that  they  would  need  about  $100  (forty  pounds) 
more  to  complete  the  project.  Work  stopped  entirely  for  more  than 
six  months  while  the  trustees  pondered  the  problem.  There  were  no 
alternatives  and  finally,  in  February  1801,  they  decided  to  canvass 
the  community  a second  time  for  additional  pledges  and  donations. 
Philip  Walter  and  George  Schuler  purchased  a small  notebook  which 
was  passed  from  farm  to  farm  wherein  the  fathers  could  list  their 
pledges  and  also  take  note  of  what  their  neighbors  had  given.  It 
was  a community  project  and  all  secrets  were  barred.  The  solicita- 
tion read  like  this: 

Our  greetings  to  all  people,  appreciative  of  their  Christian  duty 
into  whose  hands  this  book  may  come — 

Since  the  neighbors  have  for  some  time  decided  to  build  a new 
schoolhouse  on  the  plot  of  ground  set  aside  for  that  purpose  in 
upper  Milford  Township,  Northampton  County,  bordering  on 
lands  of  Johannes  Schantz,  Henrich  Larosz  and  others;  so  this 
past  summer  the  task  was  undertaken  and  a community  school- 
house  was  erected,  and  indeed  it  is  not  too  extravagant,  but  in 
keeping  with  what  is  needed — 

And  since  all  building  materials  are  expensive  and  while  the 
cost  of  building  is  especially  high,  and  because  the  said  school- 
house  is  not  yet  completely  finished  and  still  requires  about  |ioo 
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(even  though  all  the  neighbors  were  most  helpful  and  gen- 
erous) — 

So  we,  the  undersigned,  on  behalf  of  ourselves  and  all  of  the 
members  of  the  said  schoolhouse,  request  of  all  people  apprecia- 
tive of  their  Christian  duty  in  this  township  who  may  be  shown 
this  book,  a contribution  in  proportion  to  whatever  their  good 
will  and  love  may  indicate,  in  the  fond  hope  that  the  Almighty 
will  recompense  them  for  the  same  many  times  as  he  has  repaid 
everything  done  out  of  Christian  love  — 

For  the  satisfaction,  or  pleasure,  of  each  individual  donor,  this 
unusual  book  will  be  kept  in  the  schoolhouse,  in  order  that  the 
name  (along  with  the  amount  given)  of  each  individual  donor 
will  be  preserved  for  his  posterity  in  the  future  world  as  a 
memorial  of  love  and  honor. 

Written  this  fourth  day 
of  February,  i8oi. 

Philip  Walter  trustees 
George  Schuler 

The  response  to  this  beautifully  phrased  and  provocative  solici- 
tation was  magnanimous.  In  a few  months  more  than  a hundred 
neighbors  testified  to  their  interest  in  the  project  by  pledging 
amounts  varying  from  five  pounds  to  eleven  pence.^  The  total 
amount  pledged  was  in  excess  of  the  forty  odd  pounds  requested 
and  in  the  fall  of  i8oi  work  on  the  combination  schoolhouse  and 
dwelling  was  once  more  underway. 

The  trustees  and  the  treasurer  held  all  payments  in  abeyance  until 
the  first  day  of  1802  when  they  had  a “reckoning  day”.  Peter 
Rodenberger  the  mason  got  two  pounds,  five  shillings  for  work 
done  during  the  year  and  his  ^^Handlanger^\  Jacob  Oberholtzer 
received  17  shillings.  Philip  Walter  was  paid  for  boards  and  lime, 
Abraham  Hiestant  for  hauling  sand  and  Henrich  Stabler  received 
three  pounds  for  preparing  and  putting  down  the  oak  floor.  The 
account  book  was  not  closed  until  the  fall  of  1802  when  the  last 
odds  and  ends  had  been  completed.  Peter  Rodenberger  got  an  addi- 

1 The  pledge  book  has  long  since  been  removed  from  the  schoolhouse,  but  in 
order  that  the  names  of  each  individual  donor  will  once  again  be  revealed  to  the 
eyes  of  posterity,  the  names  and  amounts  are  printed  in  the  appendix  “as  a memorial 
of  love  and  honor”. 
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tional  seven  pounds  for  mason  work,  Johannes  Stahl  was  paid 
two  pounds  for  chairs  and  carpenter  work,  Jacob  Dillinger  was 
reimbursed  lo  shillings  for  nails  and  glass,  Philip  Walter  6 shillings 
for  sawing  wood  and  Peter  Stout  and  Jacob  Klein  shared  four 
pounds  for  additional  carpenter  work.  The  total  cost  of  the  build- 
ing, exclusive  of  donated  labor  was  approximately  $300.00.  The 
final  settlement  by  the  building  committee  was  made  on  December 
24,  1802  and  the  new  treasurer,  Abraham  Schantz,  received  the 
balance  of  5 pounds,  8 shillings. 

The  accomplishment  of  this  community  project  must  stand  forth 
as  an  uncommon  example  of  the  democratic  spirit  in  action.  To  be 
sure,  there  were  other  public  schools  in  existence  throughout  south- 
eastern Pennsylvania  prior  to  1800,  but  virtually  all  of  them  had  en- 
joyed the  support  of  an  established  sponsoring  agent,  that  is,  a 
church  or  religious  society.  The  Schwenkfelder  communities  to  the 
south  of  Upper  Milford  organized  a public  school  system  as  early  as 
1762,  but  the  funds  for  the  project  were  received  from  Schwenk- 
felder families  exclusively.  Many  more  centrally  located  and 
wealthier  communities  could  not  summon  up  the  energy  to  erect  a 
neighborhood  school  building  until  1840  or  1850.  By  that  time  the 
good  folk  in  Upper  Milford  were  working  on  their  third  building. 
Of  course  the  community  had  enjoyed  the  heritage  of  the  earlier 
Lutheran  parochial  school  and  following  its  collapse,  they  had 
managed  to  sponsor  sporadic  sessions  for  all  the  local  children,  but 
this  cannot  minimize  the  fact  that  this  most  recent,  concerted  en- 
deavor of  the  neighbors  rose  above  religious  tensions,  party  differ- 
ence and  individual  snobbery  in  an  exemplary  fashion. 

Available  records  fail  to  disclose  when  the  school  was  opened  for 
pupils  or  who  the  first  teachers  were.  The  only  reference  to  books 
found  in  the  trustees  records  is  a listing  under  date  of  May  31,  1806 
when  Johannes  Dillinger  noted  the  purchase  of  a Bible  for  13 
shillings,^  a Lutheran  and  a Reformed  songbook  at  7 shillings,  six 

1 Dillinger  purchased  the  56th  edition  of  Luther’s  translation  of  the  Bible,  printed 
at  Halle  in  1803.  An  inscription  on  the  flyleaf  states  that  it  was  acquired  on  January 
13,  1806.  In  a bold  hand,  some  unknown  spirit  scrawled  this  legend:  Gottes  wort 
und  Luthers  Lehr,  vergehet  nun  und  Nimmermehr.  (“God’s  word  and  Luther’s 
teaching  will  exist,  now  and  forevermore”.) 
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pence  and  two  catechisms,  Lutheran  and  Reformed,  at  i shilling, 
2 pence  each.  This  is  circumstantial,  if  not  documentary  evidence 
that  some  form  of  literary  activity  was  in  process. 

But  the  dream  was  not  completely  fulfilled.  There  remained 
the  matter  of  a barn  in  order  that  a full  scale  farming  operation 
could  be  conducted  on  the  schoolhouse  property.  The  trustees 
tackled  this  chore  in  1809  and  toward  the  close  of  the  summer  a 
suitable  plank  barn  was  raised  alongside  of  the  combination  school 
and  dwelling  house.  The  bulk  of  the  work  was  done  by  Peter 
Stout,  Jacob  Meyer,  Frederick  Krammes,  Philip  Walter  and  John 
Schantz.  The  total  expense  was  less  than  forty  pounds  and  the 
trustees  had  over  half  of  the  required  amount  in  hand  before  work 
was  started.  Trustee  Lahrens  Stabler  put  up  the  necessary  balance 
and  he  was  repaid  by  the  trustees  over  a period  of  three  years. 

With  the  barn  completed,  the  property  was  offered  for  rental  to 
the  highest  bidder  on  a yearly  basis.  Benjamin  Mill,  who  was  then 
occupying  the  dwelling  house,  put  in  the  high  bid  of  six  pounds,  one 
shilling  and  3 pence  for  1810.  In  1811  John  Zollner  offered  four- 
teen pounds,  four  shillings  for  the  same  rental  privileges  and  Mill 
had  to  vacate  the  premises.  In  1812  Zollner  offered  twelve  pounds, 
but  the  following  year  he  was  ousted  on  a bid  of  sixteen  pounds 
from  one  Friedrich  Muller.  While  this  procedure  did  not  encourage 
long-term  tenures,  it  had  the  advantage  of  assuring  the  trustees  of 
the  highest  possible  income.  And  the  treasury  flourished  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  a fair  portion  of  the  schoolmasters  salary  came  from 
the  land  rental,  the  balance  being  paid  by  the  parents  of  the  pupils 
on  an  annual  fee.  In  1823  treasurer  John  Mechling  had  $182.  Ten 
years  later  the  fund  passed  the  $500  mark  and  in  1845  the  treasurer 
had  $850  in  hand. 

A brief  run  through  the  first  record  book  sheds  illumination  on 
some  of  the  activities  related  to  the  operation  of  the  self-perpetuat- 
ing school.  In  1813  the  trustees  contracted  with  Henry  Moyer  to 
dig  a well.  Moyer  began  work  on  September  18  and  subsequent 
entries  indicated  that  it  must  have  been  an  unusually  brisk  fall  and 
that  the  subsurface  soil  was  quite  rocky: 
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September  18 

— 14  lb.  of  powder  for  the  well 

0-5-0 

I qt.  of  brandy 

0-1-10^2 

September  23 

— I qt.  of  brandy 

0-1-10V2 

V2  lb.  of  powder 

0-5-0 

September  26 

— I lb.  of  powder 

o-io-o 

I qt.  of  brandy 

0-1-10^4 

October  i 

— I qt.  of  brandy 

o-i-ioYz 

October  14 

— 2 qts.  brandy 

0-3-9 

October  15 

— I lb.  powder 

o-io-o 

October  16 

— I qt.  of  brandy 

0-1-1054 

October  21 

— I qt.  of  brandy 

O-I-IO^^ 

October  27 

— I qt.  of  brandy 

0-I-I0V2 

November  5 

— I qt.  of  brandy 

o-i-io!4 

Y4  lb.  powder 

0-2-6 

November  9 

— I qt.  of  brandy 

o-i-io!4 

!4  lb.  powder 

0-2-6 

December  29 

— for  3 lbs.  nails 

0-2-9 

((  a 

— mortar  and  nails 

O-I-I 

2-12-5  */2 

In  April  Moyer  submitted  his  bill  of  lo  pounds,  six  shillings  and 
three  pence  for  labor.  The  proportion  of  ingredients  for  excavating 
the  well  ran  about  3 quarts  of  brandy  to  one  pound  of  powder. 

On  January  16,  1817  the  trustees  “reckoned”  with  tenant-farmer 
Friederich  Miller  and  found  that  he  owed  them  two  pounds  for 
“coring  and  bawling  wood”,  while  they  in  turn  were  indebted  to 
him  for  six  pounds,  fourteen  shillings,  the  cost  of  “erecting  a 
gardain”. 

In  1828  the  trustees  authorized  some  remodeling  work  and  bills 
were  paid  for  hinges,  nails,  shingles,  glass  panes,  mason  work  etc. 
to  the  amount  of  $41.27. 

On  May  31,  1830  trustee  John  Dillinger  paid  25  cents  to  clerk 
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Philip  Mumbauer  for  ‘‘scrivening  work  and  for  completing  the 
Upper  Milford  schoolhouse  account  book”. 

On  April  i,  1834,  Jacob  Shantz  paid  commissioner  Carl  Zollner 
$5.62  for  stones  that  he  had  removed  from  the  schoolhouse  land. 

The  final  entry  in  the  first  account  book  states  that  Jacob  Dill- 
inger  had  invested  the  accumulated  savings  of  $348  in  one  bond 
and  two  notes.  The  interest  on  this  principle  amounted  to  $17.50 
per  year. 

Philip  Mumbauer  was  the  first  schoolteacher  whose  name  crops 
up  in  the  minutes  of  the  new  organization.  While  he  must  have  been 
hired  prior  to  1831  the  first  extant  contract  is  dated  April  i6th 
1831  and  was  as  follows: 

Upper  Milford  Township,  April  16,  1831 

Received  of  Henry  Dillinger  and  Adam  Reinhard  Trustees  of 
the  Schoolhouse,  now  in  possession  of  George  Mack  in  Said  Town- 
ship the  Sum  of  Seven  Dollars  and  Seventy  five  Cents  as  a Bal- 
lance  due  to  me  to  my  thirty  three  Dollars,  it  being  the  Considera- 
tion money  for  three  months  to  keep  School  in  Said  Schoolhouse 
at  Eleven  Dollars  per  month— witness  my  hand 

Philip  Mumbauer 
Schoolteacher 

Fifty  cents  is  charged  per  month  each  Child  and  the  hole  amount 
is: 

of  Schooling  tuition  $25.25 

Rec’d  from  the  rent  7.75 

Total  $33.00 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  schoolmaster  was  something  of  a 
free  agent,  his  ultimate  remuneration  depending  upon  the  number 
of  pupils  he  could  attract  to  the  classroom  each  year.  Thus,  in  1831 
Mumbauer  had  about  twenty-three  pupils  under  his  tutelage.  The 
arrangement  must  have  been  quite  satisfactory  and  Mumbauer  re- 
mained at  Upper  Milford  for  at  least  ten  years.  In  1839  he  was  re- 
placed by  Joshua  Stabler. 

There  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  Mumbauer  had  been  derelict 
in  his  duties,  but  the  trustees  did  feel  that  there  was  a need  for  bet- 
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ter  understanding  of  the  rental  conditions.  Henry  Dillinger  and 
Friedrich  Flores  set  forth  the  following  agreement: 

The  conditions  for  the  rental  of  the  Upper  Milford  Schoolhouse 
are  as  follows: 

1.  It  shall  be  rented  for  a period  of  one  year  beginning  on  the 
fourth  day  of  April  and  all  of  the  property  is  included  with 
the  exception  of  the  right  of  free  entry  into  and  out  of  the 
schoolroom. 

2.  The  teacher  gets  all  of  the  pasture  and  meadowland.  The 
meadow  must  be  mowed  and  all  of  the  crops  must  be  har- 
vested in  their  entirety  and  the  grain  must  be  threshed  and 
the  straw  must  remain  on  the  land. 

3.  When  the  trustees  haul  lime  onto  the  land,  the  teacher  must 
work  it  properly  into  the  ground. 

4.  The  teacher  shall  plant  the  two  small  fields  at  the  house  and 
barn,  the  first  must  be  put  in  summer  grain  and  the  second 
in  winter  grain. 

5.  The  teacher  shall  in  addition  have  a piece  of  woodland  and 
must  chop  as  much  firewood  as  will  be  needed  in  the  school 
and  must  haul  it  home  and  must  only  chop  the  trees  that 
are  indicated  by  the  trustees. 

6.  The  teacher  shall  be  held  responsible  for  all  damages  to  the 
property  and  shall  make  all  the  necessary  repairs  that  arise; 
for  example,  the  teacher  must  make  150  rails  out  of  the  indi- 
cated wood  in  order  that  the  fences  can  be  repaired  when 
necessary. 

7.  The  teacher  must  present  sufficient  security  to  one  of  the 
undersigned  when  this  agreement  goes  into  effect  so  that  he 
will  strive  to  fulfill  the  conditions. 

January  i,  1839 

Henry  Dillinger 
Friedrich  Flores 

In  addition  to  signing  this  agreement,  the  enterprising  school- 
teacher-farmer  had  to  pay  $53.75  rental  for  the  property.  The  con- 
ditions and  the  remuneration  were  far  from  handsome,  but  under 
this  arrangement  the  trustees  were  assured  of  sufficient  income  to 
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cover  all  operating  expenses  and  on  his  part,  the  schoolmaster  was 
confident  of  having  employment  for  at  least  one  full  year.  One  of 
the  less  attractive  aspects  of  the  teaching  profession  in  the  early 
1800’s  was  the  fact  that  sessions  lasted  from  three  to  five  months 
and  beyond  that  the  teacher  was  unemployed.  The  citizens  of 
Upper  Milford  had  worked  out  a nice  compromise  for  both  em- 
ployee and  employer.  The  arrangement  was  not  suspended  until  the 
adoption  of  the  public  school  system  in  1 844. 
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SINCE  THE  SCHOOL  was  the  only  building  in  the  community  set 
aside  for  public  use  it  was  quite  natural  that  it  should  serve 
other  purposes  beyond  academic  instruction.  In  effect,  the  school 
became  something  of  a community  hall  where  the  neighborhood 
folk  could  convene  to  discuss  their  problems  and  aspirations.  One 
of  the  first  organizations  to  evolve  out  of  this  kind  of  relationship 
was  The  Upper  Milford  Society  for  the  Detection  of  Horse 
Thieves.  The  isolated  farmers  were  particularly  exposed  to  this 
kind  of  thievery  since  the  stolen  horse  provided  the  means  for  flight 
and  safety  from  apprehension.  There  were  stringent  laws  on  the  state 
books  designed  to  curb  horse  thievery,  but  there  were  no  compar- 
able law  enforcement  agencies  on  a township  level.  In  the  end  most 
citizens  had  to  supplement  the  laws  by  forming  their  own  protective 
groups. 

As  an  incentive  to  just  this  kind  of  community  cooperation,  the 
state  law-making  body  passed  an  act  in  March,  1821  offering  a hand- 
some reward  of  1 2 0.00  to  any  person  or  groups  of  persons  who  pur- 
sued and  apprehended  horse  thieves.  Furthermore,  the  pursuers  were 
to  receive  “six  cents  for  every  mile  necessarily  traveled  in  pursuit 
of  the  offender”.  The  Upper  Milford  Society  was  formed  in  Decem- 
ber, 1821,  less  than  a year  following  the  enactment  of  this  law  and 
while  it  was  essentially  a non-profit  organization,  the  prospect  of 
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reward  money  was  certainly  an  added  incentive.  The  organizational 
meeting  was  held  in  the  schoolhouse  and  Philip  Mumbauer,  the  in- 
cumbent teacher,  was  elected  to  fill  the  important  post  of  secretary. 
The  initial  transactions  were  written  by  him: 

Expended  on  January  29,  1822  for  two  blank  books,  paid  to 
George  Mentz  in  Philadelphia f i .00 

Paid  to  Philip  Mumbauer,  March  30,  1822  for  scrivening 
services  | i.oo 

Paid  to  Johannes  Dubs  on  April  5,  1822,  for  making  the  brand 
iron  which  belongs  to  the  Horse  Society  . . . f i .00 

Paid  for  printing  advertisements  in  the  newspaper  to  George 
Hanke,  April  6,  1822  $ .25 

In  the  beginning  the  Society  met  four  times  a year.  Annual  dues 
were  50  cents  and  for  this  amount  each  member  had  the  privilege  of 
registering  his  horses  and  having  them  branded  with  the  Society’s 
own  distinct  mark.  In  the  unhappy  event  of  theft,  the  various  mem- 
bers were  to  be  organized  into  “pursuer’s  groups”,  one  group  for 
each  possible  direction  taken  by  the  thieves.  If  the  thieves  were  not 
apprehended  within  a stipulated  period  of  time,  the  owner  was  re- 
imbursed for  the  loss  of  his  horse. 

A complete  list  of  members  in  the  Upper  Milford  Society  has  not 
been  preserved,  but  the  following  persons  paid  their  quarterly  in- 
stallment of  iiYi  cents  at  a meeting  held  on  March  26,  1822: 
Philip  Mumbauer,  Charles  Dickenshit,  William  Dillinger,  John 
Dubs,  John  Ortt,  John  Weeder,  Lohrens  Stabler,  Esq.,  Henry  Ortt, 
Christopher  Wise,  Peter  Schwartz,  Jacob  Dise,  George  Kline,  Jun. 
and  Jacob  Shantz. 

The  constitution  must  have  contained  provisions  for  fining  the 
members  for  failure  to  fulfill  some  of  their  obligations.  It  was  cus- 
tomary in  other  similar  societies  to  fine  all  members  who  refused 
to  partake  in  a search  following  the  theft  of  a horse.  Unexcused 
absence  at  the  yearly  business  meeting  was  likewise  punishable  by 
fine  and  the  Upper  Milford  Society  also  had  such  penalties  on  their 
books:  On  May  19,  1823,  Carl  Dickenshit,  Jacob  Schantz  (son  of 
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Jacob),  Jacob  Schantz  (son  of  Christian),  Jacob  Mumbauer,  Wil- 
liam Dillinger,  George  Kline  and  John  Hittel  were  fined  25  cents 
each  for  failure  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  on  April  4th. 

The  Directors  of  the  Society  attempted  to  increase  the  number  of 
stockholders  by  inserting  advertisements  in  the  county  newspapers. 
On  January  15,  1825,  Heinrich  Ebner,  the  publisher  of  Der 
Friedens-Bothe  was  paid  37  V2  cents  for  running  the  following  notice 
four  times. 

ATTENTION 

The  Upper  Milford  Society  for  the  Detection  of  Horse  Thieves 
will  meet  at  the  house  of  Daniel  Stabler  in  Upper  Milford  Town- 
ship, Lehigh  County  on  January  i,  1825,  in  the  afternoon  at  one 
o’clock.  Each  member  will  appear  then  with  his  horses,  since 
on  the  above  mentioned  date  all  Society  horses  will  be  branded 
and  appraised.  At  the  same  time  there  will  be  a conference  of  all 
members  in  order  to  comply  fully  with  the  laws  of  the  Society 
and  for  the  consideration  of  other  important  matters. 

By  order  of  the  President, 

Philip  Mumbauer,  Sec’r 

Whoever  is  in  arrears  on  payments  will  be  requested  to  satisfy 
the  treasurer  on  the  same  day,  if  he  wants  to  be  and  remain  a 
member. 

Two  new  members,  William  Meyer  and  William  H.  Lang  were 
accepted  into  membership  at  this  particular  convention.  Thus,  the 
thirty-seven  cent  investment  added  one  dollar  to  the  Society’s 
coffer. 

The  absence  of  the  company  minute  book  makes  it  impossible  to 
determine  whether  or  not  there  actually  were  any  horse  thefts  dur- 
ing the  fifteen  years  of  the  society’s  existence.  A few  miscellaneous 
notes,  all  that  remain  of  the  Treasurer’s  accounts,  fail  to  shed  any 
light  on  the  matter. 

1827,  April  6— received  from  Jacob  Deiss,  treasurer,  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  for  advertising  the  company. 

1827,  April  6— The  members  of  the  Society  made  an  accounting 
of  all  their  money  and  found  that  the  treasurer,  Jacob  Deiss,  has 
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in  his  hands  the  sum  of  $27.34  belonging  to  the  Horse  Thief  Com- 
pany for  the  detection  of  Horse  Thieves. 

1827,  June  4— Heinrich  Meyer  was  taken  in  as  a member  of  the 
Horse  Thief  Society  Company  and  paid  to  the  treasurer  his  en- 
trance money  in  full  as  a member  of  the  Horse  Society $ i .00 

1827,  June  4— George  Kline,  Junior,  son  of  George  was  taken 

in  as  a new  member $ i .00 

1828,  January  i,  the  members  of  the  Horse  Thief  Society  each 
paid  50  cents  to  the  Treasurer:  Lohrens  Stabler,  Henrich  Ortt, 
Christopher  Weiss,  Jacob  Ortt,  John  Dubs,  Henrich  Meyer,  Philip 
Mumbauer,  Jacob  Deiss,  Daniel  Dubs,  Benjamin  Dornblaser,  Wil- 
liam H.  Lang  = $7.00 

1828,  June  4,  fine  money  received  in  full  from  the  following 


persons: 

Wm.  Meyer  $ 0.25 

Joseph  Weiss  0.50 

Daniel  Dubs  0.25 

Jacob  Schantz.  (son  of  Chris)  . . 0.25 

Jacob  Mumbower 0.25 


1828,  January  i,  Christopher  Weiss  paid  fine  money  ...$  0.25 

William  H.  Lang  paid  fine  money  . . . .$  0.25 

1829,  February  14,  received  of  Jacob  Deiss,  treasurer,  seventy- 
five  cents  for  announcement  in  the  paper— Philip  Mumbauer,  Sec’r. 

1829,  January  i.  The  following  members  paid  in  to  the  Treas- 
urer the  second  installment  of  50  cents:  Carl  Dickenshit,  Daniel 
Dubbs,  John  Dubs,  George  Klein,  Jr.  for  a year  $1.00,  Lohrens 
Stabler,  William  Meyer,  Christopher  Weiss,  Jacob  Deiss,  Daniel 
Stabler,  Jacob  Ortt,  Henrich  Ortt,  John  Wieder  for  a year,  $1.00, 
Jacob  Shantz,  Henrich  Meyer. 

1830,  January  i,  received  from  Henrich  Meyer  the  loaned  out 
money  of  $50.00  belonging  to  the  Upper  Milford  Society,  with 
interest  in  the  amount  of  $2.75,  I say  received  by  me  as  treasurer 
the  money  belonging  to  the  Society,  the  whole  amount  of  $52.75 

Jacob  Deiss,  Treasurer 

The  end  of  the  story  is  reflected  in  the  final  two  entries,  made  in 
1837.  It  was  probably  a lack  of  interest  that  caused  the  small  com- 
pany of  law-enforcing  citizens  to  break  up  their  organization,  and 
this  position  presupposes  the  absence  of  practicing  horse  thieves. 
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Just  as  a fire  company  needs  fires  to  maintain  its  pertinence,  so  a 
Horse  Thief  Society  needed  horse  thieves  to  keep  up  the  morale  of 
the  members.  In  any  event,  the  fate  of  the  organization  was  deter- 
mined on  December  31,  1836: 

The  Upper  Milford  Horse  Society  for  the  apprehension  of 
Horse  Thieves  is  extinguished  by  decision  of  a majority,  which 
occurred  on  December  31,  1836  and  on  the  eighteenth  day  of 
February,  1837  the  entire  resources  of  the  company  will  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  remaining  members,  standing  now  at  12 
members,  each  one  to  receive  a share  of  |6.i  i,  which  will  be  paid 
out  by  the  Treasurer,  Jacob  Deiss. 

When  the  assets  were  distributed,  the  twelve  faithful  members 
were  on  hand  and  the  money  they  received  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately fifty  per  cent  of  the  total  funds  they  had  paid  into  the  organ- 
ization during  its  operating  span  of  fourteen  years. 

Upper  Milford,  February  18,  1837,  undersigned  received 

from  Jacob  Deiss,  treasurer,  each  one  the  sum  of  six  dollars  and 
eleven  cents,  as  our  share,  we  say  received  in  full  by  us  from  the 
said  company. 

L.  Stabler 
William  Meyers 
Henry  Meyer 
Daniel  Stabler 
John  Dubs 
Christoph  Weiss 
Jacob  Ortt 
Philip  Mumbauer 
Henry  Dillinger 
C.  Dickenshied 
Johannes  Wieder 

It  was  a little  early  for  rustlers  to  have  begun  their  dastardly 
operations  on  the  western  plains,  but  when  the  first  posses  were 
organized  several  decades  later,  they  were  nothing  more  than  imi- 
tations of  the  “pursuer’s  groups”  that  galloped  with  fixed  purpose 
along  the  wooded  paths  of  the  Hosensack  Valley. 
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A new  barn  in  1848  and  a new  house  in  1852. 


The  Public  School  System 

1844-1867 


WESTERN  CIVILIZATION  in  the  greater  Hosensack  Valley  moved 
confidently  on  into  the  second  century  of  its  existence.  The 
countryside  even  as  the  nation,  was  bursting  with  energy  and  optim- 
ism. On  the  national  scene,  James  Knox  Polk  led  a resurgent  band 
of  Democrats  back  to  the  White  House  on  a slogan  that  echoed 
the  exuberance  of  the  whole  country:  “Fifty-four  Forty  or  Fight!” 
The  restlessness  and  spirit  that  led  to  the  Mexican  War  had  been 
evident  on  the  grass  roots  level  for  more  than  a decade  and  the 
Upper  Milforders  were  caught  up  in  the  excitement.  Captain  Philip 
Mumbauer,  erstwhile  professor,  gloried  in  his  part  time  role  as  rank- 
ing officer  of  the  Upper  Milford  Independent  Rangers.  There  were 
colorful  parades,  forming  at  the  public  house  of  Henry  Dillinger, 
winding  down  past  the  schoolhouse  to  the  King’s  Highway  where 
the  uniformed  farmers  were  met  by  the  strident  and  melodious  notes 
of  the  Millerstown  (Macungie)  Music  Band.  Local  taverns  fea- 
tured puppet  shows,  balloon  loftings  and  rifle  matches.  German 
dances,  replete  with  the  refining  touch  of  waltz  music,  opened  at 
one  P.M.  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  the  good  housewives  tidied-up 
their  kitchens  with  obvious  eagerness. 

And  these  people  had  a well-earned  right  to  recreation.  Their 
farms  sported  gigantic,  new  Swiss  barns,  that  couldn’t  be  equaled 
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in  this  or  any  other  land.  Sturdy  stone  and  brick  houses  towered 
over  the  former  one-story  plank  dwellings  that  lingered  in  the  back- 
yard in  varying  stages  of  decay.  Handsome  black  stoves  replaced 
drafty  and  inefficient  fireplaces,  stylish  carriages  and  sleek  sleighs 
drove  the  lumbering  carts  and  sledges  into  the  shed  lofts,  and  city 
linens  swished  against  limbs  that  had  previously  known  nothing 
more  than  the  heavy  rustle  of  homespun. 

Even  the  latent  energy  of  the  ever-flowing  springs  had  been  put 
to  work.  The  lazy  waters  of  the  Hosensack  Creek  were  compelled 
to  turn  the  wheels  of  at  least  twenty  mills  before  they  were  re- 
leased, only  to  be  put  to  work  for  millers  along  the  Perkiomen,  be- 
yond the  mouth  of  the  valley.  Oil  mills,  grist  mills,  bark  mills,  wool 
carding  mills,  saw  mills,  powder  mills,  clover-seed  mills,  a forge  and 
a pottery— all  of  these  industries  drew  their  chief  power  source 
from  the  stream  knifing  down  through  the  center  of  the  Valley. 

As  an  independent  rural  community,  the  Hosensack  Valley  had 
reached  maturity  and  the  sun  had  attained  the  highest  point  of  its 
course.  In  the  years  to  follow  the  way  of  life  pursued  in  the  valley 
was  going  to  change  and  the  western  sun  would  cast  its  beams  on 
unpainted  barns,  breached  mill  dams  and  fields  that  had  obviously 
received  half-hearted  attention. 

But  all  of  this  was  unknown  in  1 844.  There  were  other  important 
considerations.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  the  citizens  of  Upper  Mil- 
ford adopted  the  Public  School  System  which  grew  out  of  an  en- 
lightened tax  law  passed  ten  years  earlier  by  a rambunctious  con- 
gress. School  directors  William  Hittel,  Saul  Wieder,  David  Kern, 
Anthony  Krauss,  Willoughby  Gabel  and  Daniel  Stabler  drew  upon 
the  ten  extant  independent  schools  in  the  township  for  the  basis  of 
the  new  system.  At  an  organizational  meeting  in  May,  Solomon 
Kemmerer  and  Anthony  Mechling,  trustees  for  the  “schoolhouse 
near  Henry  Dillinger”,  agreed  to  rent  it  to  the  system  and  for 
the  time  being  keep  it  in  good  repair  at  their  own  expense.  And  so 
the  old,  unconstrained  institution  had  to  stand  in  line  with  its  other 
colleagues:  the  schoolhouse  belonging  to  the  Swamp  Church  Con- 
gregation, the  Zionsville  Schoolhouse,  the  schoolhouse  in  “a  ruinous 
state”  near  Jacob  Miller,  the  new  schoolhouse  near  Anthony  Krauss, 
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the  Chestnuthill  Schoolhouse  and  the  schoolhouses  near  Berken- 
stocks,  Brunners,  Benjamin  Kriebel’s,  Ortt’s  and  Kern’s.  Before 
fall  the  directors  had  built  four  additional  schoolhouses. 

This  new  sense  of  regimentation  must  have  pained  some  of  the 
old  timbers  in  the  schoolhouse,  but  there  were  some  compensating 
factors  arising  out  of  the  uniformity.  For  one  thing  the  cost  of 
operating  the  school  would  now  be  borne  by  every  taxpayer  in  the 
community.  The  curriculum  would  be  balanced  and  the  sessions 
would  tend  to  be  less  irregular.  Mother  Nature  notwithstanding. 
Even  the  teacher  had  an  opportunity  of  getting  relief  from  the 
perennial  problem  of  too  many  pupils  in  too  little  space: 

Resolved:  That  the  salaries  for  each  teacher  shall  not  exceed 
16  dollars  per  month  (24  days)  provided  however,  when  the  num- 
ber of  scholars  may  at  any  time  exceed  50,  so  that  the  teacher  is 
obliged  to  have  an  assistant  teacher  imployed,  then  in  the  latter 
case  18  dollars  be  paid  per  month  for  so  long  or  such  time,  as  such 
an  assistant  is  required. 

While  this  provision  partially  restricted  the  element  of  free  enter- 
prise whereby  the  teacher  was  paid  a specified  amount  for  each  head, 
it  greatly  reduced  the  risk  factor  and  was  infinitely  more  merciful 
for  both  parties  concerned.  And  the  school  term?  “Resolved:  that 
the  schools  be  opened  or  commence  on  the  first  monday  of  Novem- 
ber next;  and  to  be  kept  in  operation  to  make  up  four  and  a half 
of  schoolmonths  (io8  days)”. 

With  the  broad  program  worked  out,  the  directors  concentrated 
on  hiring  teachers  and  on  August  17,  Joshua  Stabler  was  “imployed 
to  teach  the  school  near  Henry  Dillinger”.  On  their  monthly  tour 
of  inspection  in  November,  the  school  director’s  committee  set  up 
to  check  on  the  schools  “near  A.  Krauss,  Swamp  Church,  Ruch’s, 
near  Geo.  Carls,  near  Jacob  Kriebels  mill  and  near  H.  Dillinger” 
found  that  “the  number  of  scholars  varied  from  18  to  39  in  said 
schools,  and  that  they  seem  to  be  in  a good  situation”. 

The  new  system  made  it  mandatory  that  some  changes  be  effected 
in  the  operation  of  the  original  Upper  Milford  School.  For  one 
thing  it  needed  a new  designation  since  in  a few  years  there  were  no 
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less  than  sixteen  Upper  Milford  Schools.  Taking  their  cue  from  the 
school  system  directors,  the  friends  of  the  old  institution  began  to 
refer  to  it  as  the  “Dillinger  Schoolhouse.”  But  there  were  many 
other  considerations.  The  schoolroom  was  rented  out  to  the  public 
system,  but  the  dwelling  portion  was  not.  The  old  plank  barn  was 
in  a state  of  near  collapse  and  now  that  the  entire  system  of  opera- 
tion had  changed  there  seemed  to  be  some  question  in  the  com- 
munity as  to  who  actually  owned  the  property,  since  the  deed  had 
been  granted  to  the  Lutheran  Congregation.  On  January  i8,  1845 
the  trustees  called  a general  meeting  of  all  the  members  and  friends 
of  the  school  to  clarify  the  new  arrangement.  After  some  delibera- 
tion the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  assembly: 

Friends  and  Members: 

An  agreement  was  made  and  resolved  by  Lutheran,  Reformed 
and  Mennonite  religious  denominations  in  regard  to  a certain  piece 
of  land  including  structures  which  was  given  to  the  Lutherans 
only,  for  church  and  school  purposes.  Situate  in  Upper  Milford 
Township,  Lehigh  County,  State  of  Pennsylvania  bounded  by 
land  as  follows:  First,  bound  by  land  of  Ludwig  Schuler  South 
forty-five  degrees  East,  forty-five  perches;  Second,  bounded  by 
land  of  Johannes  Schantz  South  forty-four  and  a half  degrees 
west,  one  hundred  and  five  perches;  Third,  bounded  by  land  of 
Johannes  Schantz  South  forty-four  and  a half  degrees  west,  one 
hundred  and  five  perches;  Third,  bounded  by  land  of  Jacob 
Schantz  North  forty  five  degrees  west,  forty  six  perches;  Fourth 
bounded  by  land  of  Solomon  Kemmerer,  North  forty-five  de- 
grees East,  one  hundred  and  five  perches  in  the  public  road,  to  the 
place  of  beginning,  containing  twenty-nine  Acres  and  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven  perches  of  strict  measure: 

Which  by  compact  and  resolution  on  February  the  twenty-first 
one  thousand  Seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine  was  made  union 
property  for  the  use  of  the  Lutheran,  Reformed  and  Mennonite 
Denominations,  whereafter  all  the  buildings  on  the  land  were 
erected  by  said  denominations,  according  to  said  agreement.  But 
whereas  said  compact  was  not  regularly  acknowledged  and  could 
therefore  not  be  recorded.  So  it  was  resolved  by  the  congregation 
to  make  a sufficient  agreement  which  shall  be  recorded  according 
to  law  and  a good  indenture,  the  Patent,  which  was  dated  on  the 
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Seventeenth  day  of  March  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty, 
given  to  Lahrens  Stabler  and  Daniel  Dillinger,  which  indenture, 
afterwards  shall  be  binding  and  useful  for  the  named  three  denom- 
inations and  shall  be  regularly  recorded. 

And  the  above  named  lot  of  land  and  buildings  shall  be  for  no 
other  use  than  only  for  church  and  school  purposes  for  the  named 
three  denominations.  And  that  no  hindrance  shall  be  laid  in  the 
way  to  go  to  the  graveyard  and  that  the  way  to  the  same  shall 
be  open  for  the  named  congregations  to  go  there  and  back. 

And  further  that  all  buildings  hereafter  and  all  the  repairs  shall 
be  only  for  the  use  of  the  three  named  religious  denominations, 
and  that  all  the  money  in  the  treasury,  and  what  may  come  to  it 
hereafter  shall  belong  to  said  three  denominations,  but  for  no  other 
purposes  beyond  church  and  school  and  for  the  support  of  the 
land. 

And  further  that  the  congregations  shall  meet  on  the  second 
Christmas  each  year  in  the  Schoolhouse  for  the  election  of  two 
Trustees  as  managers  of  the  Schoolhouse  and  land,  which  trustees 
shall  serve  for  a term  of  two  years;  at  the  same  time  the  congre- 
gation shall  elect  one  Treasurer  who  shall  take  care  of  all  the 
money  which  may  be  paid  in  his  hands,  place  the  same  at  interest 
and  who  shall  every  year  make  a settlement  to  the  congregation 
and  who  shall  give  up  all  money,  papers,  etc.,  if  so  required.  And 
the  Trustees  shall  have  the  right  to  let  the  dwelling  house  accord- 
ing to  the  best  of  their  judgment,  but  they  must  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  rent. 

Further,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  subscribers  to  this  contract, 
or  others  who  will  take  a share  of  said  church  and  school  prop- 
erty, that  they  shall  be  held  responsible  in  case  of  destruction  by 
fire  or  other  damage  done,  that  is  if  the  money  in  the  Treasury  is 
not  sufficient  to  pay  all  the  expenses,  that  each  one  shall  contribute 
according  to  his  ability  in  order  that  the  destruction  may  be 
corrected. 

Further,  all  contracts  or  alterations  which  may  be  proposed  shall 
be  approved  by  a majority  of  the  congregations  and  furthermore, 
the  trustees  shall  have  the  right  to  rent  the  property  earlier  if 
they  deem  it  advisable. 

To  the  conclusion  of  this  present  compact,  we  the  subscribers, 
all  equal  and  united  members,  after  due  consideration,  declare  this 
as  our  united  constitutional  compact,  in  witness  whereof  we  sub- 
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scribe  our  names,  done  this  eighteenth  day  of  January,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  forty  five— 1845. 


John  Mechling 
John  Schantz 
Peter  Flores 
Jacob  S.  Moyer 
Peter  Reichenbach 


Jacob  Schantz 
Charles  Zellner 
Charles  Burkhalter 
Henry  Dillinger 
Jonathan  Schell 


Anthony  Mechling 
Solomon  Kemmerer 
Henrich  Stabler 
John  Dillinger 
John  Miller 


This  time  there  was  no  procrastination  and  the  compact  was  duly 
recorded  at  the  courthouse  in  Allentown. 

The  Trustees  then  launched  a broad  program  for  rebuilding  the 
entire  institution.  The  first  structure  to  receive  attention  was  the  old 
plank  barn  which  had  been  erected  largely  with  logs  from  the 
schoolhouse  that  was  razed  in  1799.  The  building  committee  led  by 
Henry  Dillinger  supervised  the  construction  of  a large  stone  Swiss 
type  barn  which  cost  $260.  The  barn  was  completed  in  1846  and 
fully  paid  for  the  next  year.  Turning  their  attention  to  the  com- 
bination school  and  farm  house,  the  trustees  decided  it  would  no 
longer  be  suitable  for  operation  under  the  public  school  system.  In 
1848  they  entered  into  a contract  with  builder  David  Heil  and  on 
October  14  of  the  same  year,  trustees  Henry  Dillinger  and  Jacob 
Shantz  paid  the  full  amount  of  $325.00.  The  new  school  building 
was  located  several  yards  off  of  the  township  road  on  a slight  rise, 
less  than  twenty  yards  from  the  ever-flowing  spring.  It  was  a frame 
building,  purely  utilitarian  and  lacking  in  any  adornments.  In  1 849 
the  trustees  dressed  it  up  with  seven  dollars  and  twenty-two  cents 
worth  of  clapboarding. 

There  was  a slight  difference  of  opinion  with  respect  to  building 
a new  dwelling  house  and  since  the  trustees  could  not  effect  a happy 
compromise,  the  matter  was  held  in  abeyance  until  1850.  On  April 
first  of  that  year  the  trustees  took  a long  look  at  the  state  of  their 
treasury,  found  that  it  still  contained  in  excess  of  $600  and  without 
further  hesitation  they  appointed  schoolmaster  Joshua  Stabler  and 
Jacob  Erhard  to  control  and  supervise  the  construction.  Jacob 
Engleman  put  in  the  low  bid  and  in  the  summer  of  1852  the  hand- 
some two  and  one  half  story  stone  house  was  finished,  thus  com- 
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pleting  the  broad  program  of  restoration  begun  in  1846.  The 
ultimate  cost  of  the  house  was  |i  163.27,  slightly  more  than  original 
estimates  so  the  trustees  were  obliged  to  borrow  $200  from  Susan 
Walter,  one  of  the  community  residents.  The  note,  taken  over  at 
5%  interest  was  retired  by  the  school  trustees  in  1859. 

The  first  tenant  on  the  new  farm  was  Erwin  Burkholder,  who 
agreed  to  pay  $70.00  a year  rental.  In  addition  to  this  amount  the 
trustees  received  $12.50  per  year  rental  for  the  schoolhouse  from 
the  township  directors.  The  trustees  could  not  have  invested  their 
funds  to  more  advantage  under  any  other  possible  arrangement. 

But  what  of  the  new  township  school  board  directors?  How  were 
they  faring  in  their  exertions  to  rear  a smoothly  operating  system? 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  year  the  directors  rewarded  them- 
selves for  efforts  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  in  this  fashion: 

April  4,  1845:  to  each  of  the  Directors  for  tavern  expence  besides 
for  finding  horse  & feed,  estimated  to  amount  to  50  cents  per  day 
for  each  day  what  each  of  the  directors  spend  in  transacting  the 
wearisom  affairs  of  the  common  Schools,  viz: 


Daniel  Stehler  spend  2 3 days  $11*75 

Willob.  Gabel  “ 21  “ $10.50 

Wm.  Hittel  “ 22  “ ....,....$11*00 

David  Kern  “ 22  “ $11.00 

Anth.  Krauss  (also  as  treasurer) ...  38 ..  $19.00 
Saul  Wieder  spend  20^^  days  $10.25 


It  is  rather  difficult  to  comprehend  how  a school  director  could 
spend  the  greater  part  of  a month  on  school  affairs  in  any  given 
year,  but  the  diligence  and  concern  of  these  men  was  exceptional. 
They  were  interested  in  the  curriculum  and  not  just  the  sticks  and 
stones  which  made  the  buildings  and  so  they  undertook  monthly 
visitations  to  each  of  the  sixteen  operating  schoolhouses  to  observe 
the  level  of  instruction.  Their  reports  reveal  more  than  a little 
enthusiasm.  Secretary  pro  tern  Anthony  Krauss  concluded  his  report 
following  one  such  visitation  with  this  observation:  “It  is  very  re- 
joicing to  see  the  zeal  and  good  progress  of  the  scholars  in  each  of 
the  said  schools”.  And  when  there  were  indications  that  the  instruc- 
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tion  was  not  of  the  proper  caliber,  they  were  forthright  in  their 
opinion.  One  hapless  applicant  for  a teaching  position  in  the  school- 
house  at  KriebeFs  was  examined  by  the  Board  and  rejected  by  a 
unanimous  vote  “because  he  was  found  totally  uncapable  to  Teach 
any  branch”.  But  the  applicant  had  many  friends  in  the  district  and 
he  returned  to  the  Board  with  a lengthy  petition  signed  by  the 
parents  requesting  that  he  fill  the  position  in  spite  of  the  Board’s 
decision.  Taking  note  of  the  petition  the  School  Board  relented 
from  their  previous  opinion  but  the  minutes  show  they  did  so  un- 
willingly: “It  seems  that  the  citizens  of  said  district  are  absolutely 

determined  to  have  an  IGNORAMUS  for  their  teacher ” As  a 

matter  of  course  they  were  equally  critical  of  all  repair  and  build- 
ing work  that  failed  to  measure  up  to  their  standards.  A committee 
set  up  to  check  on  the  construction  of  the  new  school  at  Eber- 
hard’s  returned  with  this  report:  “(We)  found  some  unimportant 
defections,  but  the  contractor  promised  to  alter  some  of  them,  so 
that  the  committee  then  agreed  it  be  acceptable  though  the  con- 
struction of  the  whole  is  a little  ROUGH^\ 

It  was  quite  a change  for  these  men,  adjusting  themselves  from 
the  supervision  of  one  teacher,  one  building  and  thirty  or  forty 
students  to  the  responsibility  of  guiding  a system  employing  eight- 
een teachers  with  a clientele  of  more  than  900  pupils.  The  present 
township  tax-payer  would  find  little  consolation  in  the  fact  that  the 
tax  assessment  for  the  entire  township  in  1844  was  only  I429.66. 
Even  so  there  were  a bitter  few  who  rebelled  at  the  levy  and  the 
first  year  the  directors  were  temporarily  thrown  into  a quandary  by 
a counterfeit  two  dollar  bill  which  some  citizen  had  guilelessly 
slipped  into  the  school  funds.  A two  dollar  bill  was  of  some  conse- 
quence when  the  average  cost  of  instruction  per  pupil  amounted  to 
3 3 1/3  cents  per  month. 

To  partially  offset  the  inequalities  of  pupil  distribution,  the  direc- 
tors divided  the  schools  into  three  classes,  those  in  the  first  class 
having  the  largest  number  of  students  and  those  in  the  third  having 
the  smallest  number.  Under  this  breakdown  the  school  at  Dillingers 
was  listed  as  a second  class  school.  The  following  table  compiled 
for  the  first  decade  of  the  common  school  system,  points  out  the 
variable  degree  of  activity  at  Dillingers. 
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Number  Number  Average 
Number  learning  learning  in  school 


Year 

Teacher 

of  Pupils 

Male 

Female 

English 

German 

each  d; 

1844 

Joshua  Stabler 

51 

28 

24 

3^ 

15 

30.2 

1845 

Joshua  Stabler 

62 

39 

23 

44 

18 

34-4 

1846 

Joshua  Stabler 

52 

31 

21 

39 

13 

27.6 

1848 

Aaron  Schantz 

48 

31 

17 

38 

10 

24.3 

1849 

Joshua  Stabler 

60 

38 

22 

47 

13 

31-5 

1850 

Joshua  Stabler 

53 

32 

21 

44 

9 

28.2 

i8ji 

Thomas  Lynch 

53 

32 

2 I 

45 

8 

33 

1852 

David  B.  Oberholtzer  61 

40 

21 

54 

7 

32.2 

rr\ 

00 

Charles  Schantz 

54 

32 

22 

33 

21 

25-7 

There  are  a few  glaring  discrepancies  in  these  available  figures. 
For  example,  Joshua  Stabler  had  28  boys  and  24  girls  in  1844,  but  he 
listed  the  total  number  of  pupils  as  5 1 . However  the  table  does  sug- 
gest one  or  two  interesting  facts.  There  was  a steady  decline  in  the 
number  of  German  scholars  until  1853  when  the  number  of  stu- 
dents in  that  course  was  suddenly  tripled.  Apparently  Schoolmaster 
Schantz  was  not  in  sympathy  with  the  trend  toward  English  and  for 
one  year  at  least  he  managed  to  reverse  the  tide,  a pretty  fair  indica- 
tion that  the  subject  matter  for  instruction  was  largely  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  individual  teacher.  The  figure  indicating  the  average 
number  of  pupils  in  school  each  day  points  out  that  attendance  was 
spotty  at  best  and  more  often  than  not  inclined  to  be  downright 
miserable.  In  1848  the  attendance  percentage  was  a bare  50%  and  in 
1853  it  fell  below  that  figure.  Winter  weather  and  a lack  of  adequate 
transportation  certainly  accounted  for  some  portion  of  the  absentee 
figure,  but  this  doesn’t  help  the  tradition  that  students  in  the  old 
days  made  a supreme  effort  to  get  to  school  under  the  most  dire 
circumstances.  And  it  certainly  didn’t  assist  a conscientious  master 
in  his  endeavors  to  transplant  a few  attributes  of  erudition  into  the 
minds  of  his  proteges. 

A log  with  the  teacher  seated  at  one  end  and  the  pupil  perched 
on  the  other  has  traditionally  been  held  up  as  the  ideal  picture  of  a 
school.  It  certainly  wasn’t  an  effective  arrangement  if  the  far  end  of 
the  log  was  unoccupied  every  other  day.  Certain  progressive  indi- 
viduals closely  connected  with  the  school  tried  to  remedy  the  situa- 
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tion  by  sponsoring  a summer  session,  independently  of  the  public 
school  system.  The  issue  was  voted  upon  on  April  6,  1863  at  the 
annual  meeting,  but  the  resolution  apparently  went  down  under  an 
avalanche  of  protesting  votes:  “An  election  was  held  for  or  against 
a Summerschool  and  to  pay  the  Teacher  out  of  the  Treasury  of 
Said  property.  And  after  the  votes  were  taken;  it  appears  that  a 
majority  of  36  was  against  School”. 

The  “log  school”  principle  also  illustrated  the  perennial  philos- 
ophy that  learning  and  wisdom  can  best  be  communicated  when 
there  are  no  distracting  factors—such  as  text  books,  contraptions 
and  elaborate  buildings— in  evidence.  The  professor  at  Dillingers 
had  no  stimulating  displays  or  experiments  to  capture  and  hold  the 
attention  of  his  scholars,  but  there  were  other  inducements  that 
commanded  rapt  attention  and  encouraged  discipline.  In  1862 
Daniel  Dillinger  received  fifty  two  cents  from  the  treasurer  for 
“26  hicory  whips”. 

But  the  distractions  in  the  classroom  were  soon  overshadowed  by 
a larger  conflict  of  interests.  A civil  war  shattered  the  nation  and 
once  again  boys  that  had  learned  their  grammar  and  arithmetic  by 
the  old  spring  shouldered  muskets  and  marched  off  to  war.  Dill- 
inger, Flores,  Berkenstock,  Schantz,  Yeakel,  Kemmerer,  Ox— an- 
other generation,  but  they  too  walked  down  the  tragic  and  glorious 
path  of  war  with  the  same  fine  sense  of  loyalty  that  their  great- 
grandparents  displayed  during  the  Revolution.  And  when  they 
returned  to  their  homes  in  1865  they  brought  with  them  a wealth  of 
experience,  a world  of  vision  and  a new  spirit  of  unity  and  equality. 
Their  institution  was  to  reflect  these  changes. 
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Civil  War  soldier  Philip  Flores  outlined  a new  vision. 


The  Union  School  and 
Church  Association 


T T 7 hereas  times  and  circumstances  ever  change  in  this  transitory 
f f world,  so  it  appears  that  the  circumstances  of .. . the  School 
Association  have  also  changed— thm  wrote  Philip  W.  Flores  in  1867. 
As  treasurer  of  the  Association,  Flores  was  one  of  the  first  to  realize 
that  the  income  from  the  school  property  was  no  longer  sufficient 
to  meet  the  increased  costs  of  operation  and  it  was  largely  through 
his  insistence  that  the  trustees  determined  to  change  the  form  of 
organization.  In  an  open  meeting  the  members  of  the  Association 
“did  find  it  proper  to  be  incorporated  into  a body  politic  according 
to  law  wherefore  a petition  was  presented  to  the  court  of  Lehigh 

County ” By  tightening  up  the  organizational  structure,  the 

trustees  hoped  to  eliminate  much  of  the  bickering  which  continually 
harassed  the  trustees.  They  wanted  a new  definition  of  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  the  institution.  Interest  in  the  aims  of  the  group  had 
been  slipping  ever  since  much  of  the  responsibility  had  been  turned 
over  to  the  Directors  of  the  Public  School  System.  Indeed,  there 
were  people  in  the  community  who  felt  that  the  institution  had 
outlived  its  usefulness,  that  the  old  dreams  had  been  fulfilled.  And 
they  were  probably  right  on  the  latter  score,  but  the  charter  of  in- 
corporation contained  the  dim  outlines  of  a new  vision: 
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Whereas  the  following  named  persons,  citizens  of  this  Com- 
mon wealth,  to  wit:  P.  W.  Flores,  J.  G.  Rosenberry,  Charles 
Burkholter,  Daniel  Mill,  John  H.  Berndt,  Edwin  S.  Diefenderfer, 
Joel  Miller,  Israel  Lorash,  Nathan  Carl,  John  J.  Moll,  John  F. 
Fegley,  David  Flores,  Franklin  Flores,  William  H.  Wiand,  Daniel 
Dillinger,  Reuben  F.  Fegley,  John  Furry,  John  S.  Ziegler,  Jesse 
Dillinger,  Joel  Yeackel,  Anthony  Mechling,  Samuel  Stauffer, 
Henry  S.  Stauffer,  David  Shuler,  Levi  Schuler,  Readon  Schantz, 
Edward  Reinhard,  Henry  D.  Moyer,  Owen  Rhoads,  Aaron  Dubs, 
Henry  F.  Shell,  Isaac  H.  Shelly;  together  with  other  citizens  are 
now  associated  together  as  a congregation  composed  of  members 
of  the  Lutheran,  German  Reformed  and  Mennonite  denomina- 
tions, and  hold  as  such,  a certain  tract  of  land  situate  in  Lower 
Milford  Township  Lehigh  County  Pennsylvania  bounded  by  land 
of  late  Solomon  Kemerer,  & others  containing  twenty  eight  acres 
and  twenty  six  perches  with  allowance  & (the  same  being  held  for 
school,  church,  and  burial  purposes)  being  desirous  of  being  in- 
corporated according  to  the  laws  of  this  commonwealth,  they 
therefore  declare  this  following  to  be  the  objects,  articles  and  con- 
ditions of  the  said  association  according  to  which  they  desire  to 
be  incorporated,  to  wit: 

First:  The  name  of  the  Corporation  shall  be  “Union  School  and 
Church  Association”. 

Second:  The  management  of  this  corporation  shall  be  vested  in 
a board  of  three  trustees,  any  two  of  whom  shall  be  a'quorem, 
to  be  elected  by  the  members  of  said  congregation  to  whom  the 
said  land  and  appertenances  belong.  Said  election  shall  be  held  in 
the  schoolhouse  on  the  premises  on  the  first  Saturday  of  March 
of  every  year  hereafter,  between  the  hours  of  one  and  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  first  election  shall  be  held  by  one  or 
more  of  the  persons  now  exercising  the  office  of  trustee,  and  all 
subsequent  elections  by  ten  or  more  of  the  persons  holding  the 
office  of  trustee.  Should  no  trustee  be  present  at  the  time  afixed 
for  holding  an  election,  the  persons  present,  entitled  to  vote  shall 
designate  one  or  more  persons  to  superintend  such  election. 

On  the  first  Saturday  of  March  next,  three  trustees  shall  be 
elected,  one  of  whom  shall  hold  office  for  three  years,  one  for  two 
years,  and  one  for  one  year.  The  trustees  elected  shall  decide 
by  lot,  the  term  for  which  each  shall  hold.  On  the  first  Saturday 
of  March  of  each  year  thereafter,  one  trustee  shall  be  chosen  for 
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three  years.  No  loss,  or  impediment  to  corporate  power  shall  take 
place  by  reason  of  any  ommision  to  elect  at  the  time  specified,  but 
the  same  trustees  shall  continue  to  enjoy  and  exercise  all  the 
powers  vested  in  them  until  an  election  shall  duly  be  held  on  a 
succeeding  anniversary  of  the  said  day.  Nothing  in  this  article 
shall  be  construed,  so  as  to  prevent  a re-election  of  the  same 
trustees. 

Third:  Said  trustees  shall  have  power  to  make  all  necessary  by- 
laws and  rules,  consistent  with  the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  ob- 
ject of  said  trust,  and  shall  manage  and  use  said  real  and  other 
estate  of  this  corporation,  and  the  income  and  profits  thereof,  for 
the  objects  of  said  trust  in  any  manner  such  trustees  shall  think  fit. 

Fourth:  Said  trustees  shall  appoint  one  of  their  own  number,  or 
some  other  member  of  the  Corporation  to  act  as  treasurer,  to  hold 
office  for  one  year,  to  whom  all  money  due  the  corporation  shall 
be  paid,  and  who  shall  make  all  disbursements  upon  the  order  of 
two  trustees. 

The  Treasurer  shall  on  or  before  the  time  fixed  for  election  in 
each  year  make  a report  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  showing  the 
receipts,  payments,  state  of  the  funds  etc.  of  the  Corporation, 
and  at  the  time  of  such  election  the  trustees  shall  submit  the  same 
to  the  Members  of  the  Corporation. 

Fifth:  The  persons  now  exercising  the  office  of  trustees  of  said 
trust,  to  wit:  Readon  Schantz,  Israel  Lorash  and  David  Shuler  to 
continue  in  office  until  the  next  election  as  aforesaid. 

The  charter  was  granted  by  Judge  Edwin  Albright  on  January  lo, 
1867  and  under  the  new  laws,  the  first  meeting  was  held  on  March  2 
of  the  same  year.  Samuel  Steinbach,  Readon  Schantz  and  John  S. 
Ziegler  were  elected  as  trustees  and  then  the  group  turned  their 
minds  to  the  matter  of  by-laws. 

Adopted  March  2,  1867  by  the  members  of  the  Corporation  at 
the  first  annual  meeting  in  the  Schoolhouse,  to  wit: 

First:  Every  person  who  shall  hereafter  be  elected  Treasurer 
of  the  above  mentioned  Corporation  shall  by  the  trustees  there 
of  be  required  to  give  Bond  with  sufficient  security  to  said  trustees 
for  double  the  amount  of  money  which  may  come  into  his  hands. 

Second:  The  trustees,  who  shall  hereafter  lease  the  above  men- 
tioned property  away,  shall  annually  require  of  the  tenant  a suffi- 
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dent  security  for  the  faithful  payment  of  the  annual  rent  for  said 
Real  Estate. 

Without  further  ado,  Treasurer  Samuel  Stauffer  posted  a bond 
of  four  hundred  dollars  and  tenant  farmer  John  H.  Berndt  covered 
his  seventy  dollar  rental  fee  for  the  year. 

The  new  chapter  was  a realistic  piece  of  work.  It  recognized 
the  fact  that  the  welfare  of  the  institution  had  always  rested  upon 
a few  enlightened  souls,  that  the  interest  of  large  numbers  of  people 
was  more  academic  than  active.  By  giving  full  power  to  the  trustees 
they  merely  approved  of  a condition  which  had  existed  for  many 
years.  By  creating  a separate  “congregation”  they  put  the  school 
on  a foundation  which  would  not  be  influenced  by  the  shifting  for- 
tunes and  interests  of  the  three  churches.  And  by  cementing  in  their 
financial  fence  posts  they  hoped  to  avert  the  casual  manner  which 
had  characterized  the  handling  of  money  matters. 

Being  realists,  these  men  were  further  convinced  that  the  new 
organization  had  to  have  something  important  to  do  if  it  were  to  re- 
main alive  and  healthy.  So  they  resurrected  the  summer  school 
idea  which  had  first  been  proposed  in  1863.  They  engaged  Clinton 
Bauder  to  teach  for  two  additional  months  in  the  spring  at  the  same 
compensation,  twenty-five  dollars  per  month,  that  he  received  dur- 
ing the  regular  term.  The  program  was  enthusiastically  received  in 
spite  of  the  former  opposition  and  within  two  years  the  trustees  be- 
gan to  press  for  the  establishment  of  a sub-district  embracing  the 
immediate  area  around  the  school. 

Of  course  the  new  program  would  require  additional  funds  and 
even  though  the  farm  rent  had  been  increased  from  $70  to  $190, 
the  trustees  felt  that  the  income  was  still  not  sufficient  for  their 
needs.  They  took  the  following  action  in  the  fall  of  1869: 

Whereas  the  above  said  property  has  no  more  been  used  for 
church  or  burial  purposes,  only  for  school  purposes  the  said  asso- 
ciation did  consider  more  beneficial  to  sell  the  property  and  ap- 
propriate the  proceeds  to  the  support  of  a certain  School.  Where- 
for  petitions  were  presented  to  the  legislature  in  session  of  1870 
praying  that  an  act  may  be  passed  authorizing  the  trustees  to  sell 
the  property  excepting  two  acres  of  land  (including  the  school- 
house  and  the  grave  yard). 
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The  act  was  moved  through  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Speaker  B.  B.  Strong  and  through  the  Senate  by  Speaker  Charles  H. 
Stimson.  On  April  2,  1870  Governor  John  W.  Geary  placed  his 
signature  on  the  document  and  the  new  sub-district  was  bom. 

AN  ACT 

To  authorize  the  trustees  of  the  Union  Church  and  School  As- 
sociation of  Lower  Milford  Township  to  sell  certain  real  estate 
and  appropriate  the  proceeds  to  the  support  of  a certain  School. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  General  As- 
sembly met  and  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same 
that  the  trustees  of  the  Union  Church  and  School  Association  of 
Lower  Milford  Township,  Lehigh  County  be  and  the  same  are 
hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  sell  the  real  estate  now  held 
by  said  association  consisting  of  thirty  acres  of  land  more  or  less 
situate  in  said  township  and  bounded  by  lands  of  Readon  Schantz 
and  others  at  private  or  public  sale  for  the  highest  price  that  can 
be  obtained  excepting  the  burial  ground,  the  line  whereof  shall  be 
fixed  outside  of  the  wall  enclosing  the  same,  and  excepting  the 
schoolhouse  thereon  with  two  acres  of  ground  adjacent  and  said 
trustees  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  execute  and  de- 
liver to  the  purchaser  or  purchasess  a deed  or  deeds  for  the  said 
lands  to  be  held  and  enjoyed  in  fee  simple. 

Section  2.  The  proceeds  of  such  sale  after  deducting  the  neces- 
sary expences  shall  be  held  by  the  trustees  and  their  successors  for 
the  maintenance  of  a school  for  the  benefit  of  the  youth  of  the 
neighborhood  under  twenty  years  of  age  residing  within  one  and 
one  half  miles  from  the  site  of  the  present  schoolhouse  on  said 
premises. 

Section  5.  The  object  of  the  school  to  be  maintained  as  afore- 
said shall  be  to  afford  opportunitys  for  education  other  and  addi- 
tional to  those  provided  for  by  the  Common  schools,  and  the  con- 
trol of  the  fund  and  the  school  shall  be  independent  and  exclu- 
sive of  the  board  or  boards  of  directors  of  Common  Schools. 

Section  The  interest  of  the  net  proceeds  of  sale  shall  be  re- 
ceived by  the  trustees  and  be  by  them  expended  in  maintaining  a 
school  building.  Provided  that  in  no  event  shall  a less  sum  than  one 
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hundred  dollars  be  appropriated  in  each  year  for  school  purposes 
exclusive  of  repairing  and  rebuilding. 

Section  j.  Before  said  trustees  shall  make  sale  of  said  lands  as 
herein  provided  they  shall  execute  a bond  with  sureties  in  the 
sum  of  eight  thousand  dollars  conditioned  for  the  faithful  pay- 
ment to  the  treasurer  of  said  association  of  the  proceeds  of  said 
Sale  less  the  necessary  costs  thereof  the  said  treasurer  and  his  suc- 
cessors shall  upon  assuming  charge  of  the  funds  enter  into  Bonds 
with  sureties  such  sums  as  the  trustees  and  the  payment  of  the 
ballance  to  his  successors,  said  bond  shall  be  given  in  the  name  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  be  approved  by  the  court  of  common  pleas 
of  said  county  or  one  of  the  Judges  there  of  and  be  filed  in  the 
ofiice  of  the  Prothonotary  of  said  Court  on  a breach  of  any  of  the 
Conditions  of  any  such  bond  the  same  may  be  sued  at  the  relation 
of  any  party  interested  for  the  use  of  said  association. 

On  August  31,  1870  the  property  was  “put  up  by  public  outcry” 
and  John  N.  Bitting,  the  schoolmaster  entered  the  high  bid  of 
I4050.00.  Bitting  took  possession  of  the  farm  on  April  i of  the  next 
year  after  he  had  signed  an  agreement  to  erect  a fence  along  the 
common  property  line  of  the  school  and  the  farm.  The  principal 
amount  of  $4,000  was  placed  on  interest  at  six  per  cent  and  the, treas- 
urer opened  a new  account  at  the  Millerstown  (Macungie)  Savings 
Bank.  The  “circumstances  of  the  school  association”  had  indeed 
changed  and  the  summer  school  was  ofiF  to  an  excellent  start.  Here 
are  some  of  the  earliest  instructors  and  their  wages: 


1867 

Clinton  Bauder 

2 months 

$50 

1870 

Emanuel  Bitting 

2 14  months 

75.00 

1871 

John  N.  Bitting 

3 months 

105.00 

1872 

John  N.  Bitting 

3 months 

105.00 

1873 

John  N.  Bitting 

4 months 

140.00 

1874 

John  N.  Bitting 

4 months 

140.00 

1875 

Benneville  X.  Shell 

4 months 

122.00 

1876 

John  N.  Bitting 

4 months 

100.00 

1877 

John  N.  Bitting 

4 months 

100.00 

1878 

Milton  Mill 

4 14  months 

100.00 

1879 

Henry  J.  Shiffert 

4 months 

100.00 

1880 

John  N.  Bitting 

4 months 

120.00 

1881 

John  N.  Bitting 

4 months 

108.00 
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1882  John  N.  Bitting  4 months 

1883  John  N.  Bitting  4 months 

1884  John  N.  Bitting  4 months 


120.00 

128.00 


120.00 


The  attendance  records  for  the  summer  session  are  not  available, 
)ut  an  extant  agreement  between  the  trustees  and  teacher  Bitting 
n 1881  presents  conclusive  proof  that  it  was  a serious  business, 
)almy  weather  notwithstanding: 

1.  The  Spring  term  shall  commence  on  Monday  April  nth 
and  shall  continue  2 month  of  22  days  and  the  summer 
session  shall  commence  on  August  8 and  shall  continue  2 
month  of  22  days  each.  The  hours  of  instruction  shall  be 
from  8:30  to  11:30  o’clock,  A.  M.  and  from  i to  4 o’clock, 
P.M.  with  a recess  from  10  to  10: 15  A.M.,  and  from  2:30  to 
2:45,  P.M.,  Perkiomen  Rail  Road  time. 

2.  The  school  shall  be  opened  in  the  morning  with  the  Sing- 
ing of  a hymn  of  praise,  reading  or  repeating  a portion  of 
Scripture  and  the  Lord’s  prayer. 

3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  be  at  his  School  room 
at  least  fifteen  minutes  before  the  time  for  opening  each 
morning  and  afternoon  Session.  He  shall  open  School  punc- 
tually at  the  appointed  time,  devote  himself  exclusively  to 
the  instruction  of  his  pupils  without  showing  any  partial 
favor  to  a pupil,  and  adhere  to  the  course  of  Study  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board  of  Trustees  (J.  O.  Krauss  course  of 
Study  for  the  ungrated  School).  He  must  be  and  remain  in 
his  respective  School  room  and  preserve  order  therein  at  all 
times  when  open  to  the  pupils,  all  excuses  with  the  name  of 
the  pupil  shall  be  reported  to  a Trustee  by  the  teacher  if 
necessary. 

4.  The  teacher  must  preserve  neatness  in  the  School  room,  and 
give  vigilant  attention  to  the  ventilation  of  his  room,  and  a 
daily  record  of  the  pupils  admitted,  present,  absent  and 
tardy,  and  furnish  the  required  monthly  and  other  reports 
according  to  the  prescribed  forms  to  the  trustee  before 
drawing  his  Salaries. 

5.  The  said  trustees  reserve  the  right  and  privilege  on  proof  of 
negligence  or  bad  conduct  on  part  of  Said  teacher  to  dismiss 
and  rename  him  at  any  time. 
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While  the  school  itself  was  thus  being  brought  up  to  date,  so  the 
building  likewise  was  being  altered  and  adorned  with  more  modern 
appliances.  The  old  wood-burning  stove  was  replaced  by  a pot- 
bellied coal  burner  and  the  post  and  rail  fence  made  way  for  a 
board  fence— a blackboard,  an  iron  shoe-scraper,  a carpet  strip  and 
tin  cups  were  added  to  the  inventory.  And  in  1877  the  entire  build- 
ing was  given  several  coats  of  whitewash.  All  of  these  things  were 
helpful,  but  by  1885,  exactly  150  years  after  the  first  log  building 
was  mortised  together,  it  was  time  for  a fourth  new  structure. 
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The  idea  to  formulate  a debating  society  originated  in  the  general  store. 


Could  the  same  even  tenor  that  characterized  the  schoolhouse  sessions 
be  duplicated  in  the  hotel? 


The  Lower  Milford 
Debating  Society 


Adult  education  in  the  greater  Hosensack  Valley  had  always 
been  a rather  informal  affair,  largely  left  to  the  dictates  of 
chance  and  inclination.  The  farmers  took  the  measure  of  their 
argumentative  skill  on  long  winter  evenings  in  storerooms  or  around 
the  fireplace  in  the  Buckhorn  Tavern.  These  debating  exercises  were 
generally  conducted  in  the  German  vernacular  and  the  participants 
never  took  the  trouble  to  select  a proper  agenda,  if  they  had  one  at 
all.  When  there  happened  to  be  any  continuity  to  the  discussions, 
they  were  half-jolungly  referred  to  as  sprech-schiilen—s^t2\dng 
schools.  Many  a long-suffering  housewife  turned  down  the  oil  lamp 
and  went  to  bed,  resigned  to  the  fact  that  “school”  was  in  session 
and  her  husband  wouldn’t  be  dismissed  until  the  course  of  study  had 
been  thoroughly  explained  and  digested. 

As  a source  of  edification  and  enlightenment,  these  sessions  left 
much  to  be  desired,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  minimize  their 
value  as  a social  outlet.  Here  was  a fine  clearinghouse  for  suppressed 
thoughts  and  opinions,  a market  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  old  and 
new.  An  inspired  argument  could  sharpen  wits  dulled  by  constant 
exposure  to  the  commonplace  routine  of  rural  hfe.  And  if  tempers 
rose  to  the  boiling  point,  this  merely  served  to  underline  the  perti- 
nence of  the  issue.  The  impact  of  ideas  was  no  less  exhilarating  be- 
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cause  the  participants  were  relatively  unschooled.  The  difference 
between  a Hosensack  Valley  Sprechenschule  and  a University  was 
one  of  kind  and  not  degree. 

The  Lower  Milford  Debating  Society  was  an  outgrowth  of  this 
warm  spirit  of  casual  intercourse.  The  idea  to  formulate  a debating 
society  seems  to  have  originated  around  the  pot-bellied  stove  in 
the  general  store  operated  by  Flores  and  Moyer  in  the  village  of 
Dillingersvilie.  Co-proprietor  Philip  Fiores  was  an  unusual  man  in 
many  respects.  A Civil  War  veteran  with  a fine  record  of  faithful 
service,  he  returned  to  the  Valley  and  served  his  community  as 
merchant,  postmaster  and  local  historian.  He  was  largely  a self- 
educated  man  and  his  literary  spirit  became  manifest  in  a volumi- 
nous diary  wherein  he  recorded  the  major  and  minor  developments 
of  his  life.  The  organizational  meeting  of  the  Society  was  recorded 
by  Flores  under  the  dateline,  Wednesday,  December  21,  1870: 

In  the  evening  I went  to  the  schoolhouse  here  since  we  had 
called  a meeting  to  start  a debating  society.  We  organized  it  then 
under  the  leadership  of  Em  Bitting  and  determined  that  the  sub- 
ject for  debate  at  the  next  meeting  would  be:  ‘which  does  man 
strive  for  most,  money  or  honor?’  Then  a committee  of  three— 
Jacob  Hartzel,  P.  W.  Flores  & E.  S.  Bitting— was  named  to  draft  a 
constitution,  which  committee  is  supposed  to  meet  at  the  Dilling- 
ersville  store  next  Monday.  The  meeting  then  adjourned  until 
the  29th,  when  we  are  to  gather  again.  Paid  3 cents  for  paper  to 
be  used  by  the  ^^Sprechschule^\ 

Monday  evening  Jacob  Hartzel  appeared  at  the  store  and  the  two 
men  worked  out  a constitution  for  eine  Debatersgesellschap.  It  was 
read,  adopted  and  subscribed  to  at  the  first  regular  meeting  on 
December  29. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  LOWER  MILFORD 
DEBATING  SOCIETY 

I 

The  Name  of  the  Society  Shall  be  Lower  Milford  Debating 
Society. 
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II 

The  Officers  of  this  Society  Shall  consist  of  a President,  two  Asso- 
ciates, who  Shall  be  elected  for  2 weeks  and  one  Secretary  who 
Shall  be  elected  for  the  Session  (3  months). 

III 

1 It  Shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  all  meetings, 
preserve  order  and  enforce  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the 

2 It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  decide  all  questions  of 
the  Society. 

3 It  Shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  apoint  all  committees, 
necessary  for  the  Society. 

4 It  Shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  appoint  2 members  to 
open  the  argument  and  they  Shall  choose  their  colleagues  or 
associates. 

nil 

It  Shall  be  the  duty  of  the  associates  to  assist  the  President  and 
preside  the  meeting  in  his  absence. 

V 

1 It  Shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  keep  accurate  minutes 
of  the  Proceedings  of  this  Society  which  he  Shall  record  in  a 
book. 

2 At  the  opening  of  the  meeting  the  Secretary  Shall  call  the 
members  roll  and  mark  therein  those  who  are  absent. 

3 In  time  of  debating  the  Secretary  Shall  call  the  name  of 
debaters. 

VI 

It  Shall  be  the  duty  of  each  member  to  See  that  no  arguments 
are  allowed  to  be  debated  in  this  Society  that  are  immoral. 

VII 

Each  member  Shall  have  fifteen  minutes  time  to  Speak  and  twice 
upon  the  Same  Subject  except  when  the  opposite  parties  are 
unequal. 
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VIII 

The  nomination  and  election  for  President  and  Associates  Shall 
be  made  at  the  meeting  right  preceding  their  installation. 

IX 

The  Stated  meeting  of  this  Society  Shall  be  held  on  Thursday 
evening  of  each  week  except  when  fixed  otherwise  by  majority. 

X 

No  member  Shall  be  interrupted  while  speaking  except  it  be  to 
call  him  to  order,  or  for  the  purpose  of  explanation  or  misrepre- 
sentation. 

XI 

Each  member,  when  Speaking  Shall  be  Standing  Respectfully,  ad- 
dress the  chair,  confine  himself  to  the  question  under  debate,  and 
avoid  all  personality  as  much  as  possible. 


XII 

No  question  Shall  be  debated  except  adopted  by  majority. 


XIII 

Each  member  must  Sign  this  constitution  to  become  a member  of 
this  Society. 

XIIII 


No  Person  Shall  be  nominated  and  elected  for  President  and  asso- 
ciate, except  a member  of  the  Society. 


Daniel  Mill 
Jacob  Hartzel 
Albert  Freed 
M.  H.  Mill 
William  G.  Brey 
Samuel  Miller 
John  N.  Bitting 
Joel  H.  Urffer 
Solomon  Mill 


P.  W.  Flores 
Daniel  Christman 
Charles  B.  Schuler 
Levi  Schuler 
Samuel  Moyer 
Henry  J.  Schiffert 
Allen  Dillinger 
John  S.  Furry 
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There  it  was,  a far  cry  from  the  loose,  haphazard  sessions  in  the 
store  and  tavern  where  many  meetings  broke  up  in  pandemonium 
and  despair.  Anything  immoral  was  taboo,  personalities  were  to  be 
avoided  and  the  speaker  would  rise  and  respectfully  address  the 
chair.  The  Lower  Milforders  were  old  hands  at  bringing  order  out 
of  chaos  and  adult  education  was  placed  on  the  highest  possible 
level. 

Secretary  Hartzel  dutifully  recorded  the  minutes  of  each  meeting 
and  the  President’s  ultimate  decision  on  the  merits  of  the  debaters 
presentation.  The  first  debate  found  Secretary  Hartzel  and  Joel 
Urffer  on  the  side  of  money  and  Daniel  Weaver,  P.  W.  Flores, 
Daniel  Mill  and  John  Schantz  upon  the  side  of  honor.  After  “due 
deliberation  and  credit  to  himself”  the  President  decided  in  favor  of 
money. 

There  were  twelve  more  meetings  the  first  year,  the  final  one 
being  held  on  March  23  when  the  members  determined  to  adjourn 
until  the  next  winter.  Only  one  amendment  was  attached  to  the 
constitution  and  it  stipulated  that  the  President  should  be  assisted  in 
his  deliberations  by  two  associate  judges,  a maneuver  calculated  to 
remove  all  traces  of  bias  or  partiality  from  the  proceedings.  The 
attainment  of  clear-cut  decisions  was  no  easy  matter  for  the  de- 
bated subjects  entered  the  realm  of  pure  philosophy: 

Are  railroads  beneficial  to  the  community  or  not?  (The  judges 
said  no.) 

Does  morality  increase  or  not?  (The  judges  felt  that  it  did  and 
was.) 

Which  is  the  most  desirable,  spring  or  autumn?  (Spring.) 

Which  is  the  most  independent  man,  the  farmer  or  mechanic?  (It 
was  a loaded  question  for  a group  of  farmers  and  the  mechanics  lost 
the  issue.) 

From  which  can  man  gain  the  most  knowledge,  from  reading  or 
from  traveling?  (Reading  it  was.) 

Which  is  the  most  damaging,  water  or  fire?  (The  decision  went 
to  the  side  for  fire,  with  P.  W.  Flores  captaining  the  team.  One 
month  later  a fire  broke  out  in  the  woodland  behind  his  barn  and 
destroyed  a goodly  amount  of  fencing  and  timber.) 
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Which  is  the  greatest  evil,  intemperance  or  idleness?  (Intemper- 
ance lost  the  decision.) 

Which  is  the  greatest  evil,  war  or  intemperance?  (Intemperance 
won  this  one.) 

Which  is  entitled  to  the  most  honor,  Columbus  for  discovering 
America  or  Gen.  Washington  for  defending  the  same?  (Reasoning 
that  there  would  have  been  nothing  to  defend  if  it  had  not  been  dis- 
covered, the  Columbians  took  the  prize.) 

Which  is  mightier,  pen  or  sword?  (The  sword) 

Was  the  execution  of  Major  Andre  justifiable?  (The  secretary 
wasn’t  too  sure  of  his  ground  and  he  wrote  “Major  Anderson”,  but 
the  judges  felt  it  wasn’t.) 

All  in  all  it  had  been  a most  successful  enterprise  and  on  Decem- 
ber 28,  1871  the  second  season  opened  with  a record  number  of 
members  appearing  at  the  schoolhouse  at  7:00  P.M.  The  agenda 
and  the  topics  were  quite  like  those  of  the  first  year  and  with  only 
one  or  two  exceptions,  the  decisions  were  the  same.  Throughout 
the  year,  the  treasurer  collected  96  cents  and  disbursed  70  for  the 
following  items: 


coal  oil 10^ 

blankbook  09^ 

Paper,  candles 11^ 

Chimney  candles 

coal  oil 10^ 

paper 06^ 


But  something  was  amiss.  The  old  enthusiasm  of  the  first  session 
had  not  been  as  evident  during  the  second  year  and  when  the  call 
went  out  for  the  third  season  only  four  people  responded:  J.  N. 
Bitting,  Daniel  Mill,  J.  H.  Urffer  and  Philip  Flores.  Four  weeks  and 
four  meetings  later  this  number  had  only  increased  to  eight  mem- 
bers, but  the  Society  adjourned  with  every  intention  of  convening 
at  the  schoolhouse  on  December  28th  for  the  next  session.  Mother 
Nature  decreed  otherwise.  The  thermometer  plunged  to  zero  on  the 
27th  and  the  clouds  unburdened  themselves  of  a two  foot  snowfall. 
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Flores  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  28th  “with  others  opening  up 
the  roads  with  horses  and  sledges;  I rode  my  horse  through  snow 
3 & 4 feet  deep  on  the  way  out  of  Dillingersville,  by  which  labor 
pretty  much  drinking  took  place,  wherein  I myself  spent  85  cents 

for  drinks  and  15  cents  for  cigars ” The  appointed  meeting  never 

took  place  and  the  program  for  the  remainder  of  the  winter 
collapsed. 

Future  prospects  were  definitely  not  promising,  but  Flores  and 
Bitting  determined  to  give  it  another  go  in  December,  1873.  The 
first  two  meetings  were  held  as  before,  at  the  schoolhouse,  but  on 
motion  of  Flores  the  Society  voted  to  hold  the  December  i8th 
meeting  at  the  Dillingersville  Hotel.  This  move  boosted  the  at- 
tendance and  when  the  Society  took  up  the  question  of  railroad 
benefits  there  were  six  men  on  either  side— negative:  William 
Michel,  Joel  H.  Urffer,  J.  N.  Bitting,  William  Brey,  Willoughby 
Kebler,  Joseph  Benner;  affirmative:  Daniel  Mill,  P.  W.  Flores, 
Adolph  Stengel,  Marcus  Diefenderfer,  Benjamin  Shuler,  Allen  Dill- 
inger.  Quite  obviously  the  step  was  well  taken  and  now  that  the 
debaters  were  back  in  the  old  atmosphere  they  felt  more  relaxed 
and  at  ease.  But  the  reason  the  Society  had  been  originated  in  the 
first  place  was  to  inject  a note  of  discipline  and  formality  into  the 
proceedings.  Could  the  same  even  tenor  that  characterized  the 
schoolhouse  sessions  be  duplicated  in  the  hotel?  The  answer  to  this 
question,  judges  notwithstanding,  turned  out  to  be  negative.  There 
was  difficulty  at  the  January  i meeting  “when  nearly  at  the  close 

of  the  debate,  by  some  accident  the  President  resigned  his  office ” 

Two  more  hotel  sessions  and  the  Society  decided  to  retreat  to  the 
tranquilizing  confines  of  the  schoolhouse  for  the  February  5 th 
meeting. 

They  never  made  it.  Another  snowfall  toward  evening  kept  the 
debaters  at  home  and  whatever  resolutions  the  Society  Members 
may  have  had  for  the  rest  of  the  year  were  lost.  In  spite  of  this 
second  collapse,  the  founding  fathers,  with  exemplary  perseverance, 
tried  once  more.  Bitting,  Flores  and  Schuler  worked  out  a new 
constitution  at  the  schoolhouse  on  December  21,  1874.  There  were 
no  substantial  differences  from  the  original  body  of  laws,  but  there 
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was  a new  determination.  Joseph  Benner,  David  Schuler,  Allen 
Dillinger,  William  Michael,  Daniel  Mill,  Joel  Urffer  and  J.  P.  Barr 
signed  their  names  to  the  constitution  and  a new  Society  year  was 
launched.  This  time  the  debaters  went  farther  afield  and  five  of  the 
meetings  were  held  at  Dubb’s  Schoolhouse  several  miles  to  the 
east  of  Dillingersville.  In  March  of  1875  one  team  of  debaters  rode 
down  into  Powder  Valley  to  engage  a group  of  contestants  from 
that  vicinity.  The  subject  was  a new  one:  “who  is  the  most  useful 
man,  the  preacher  or  the  teacher”.  Flores  noted  that  the  dispute 
continued  for  better  than  four  hours  and  it  was  2:00  A.M.  when 
he  finally  got  home,  tired  but  victorious,  since  the  decision  was 
favorable  to  the  teacher,  the  viewpoint  upheld  by  Flores’  and  his 
Dillingersville  cohorts. 

Buoyed  up  by  this  relatively  successful  season,  the  Society  officers 
sponsored  a new  series  of  debates  in  January,  1876.  On  the  12th, 
Flores,  with  several  friends,  went  to  the  schoolhouse  “to  debating 
school,  but  was  too  scarcely  attended  so  that  we  could  not  do  any 
business  & went  home  again”.  This  fruitless  attempt  marked  the 
end  of  one  phase  of  adult  education  in  the  history  of  the  Dillingers- 
ville school. 

It  was  not  the  end  of  debating  societies,  but  when  a new  move- 
ment was  inaugurated  fifteen  years  later  there  were  some  substan- 
tial differences.  For  one  thing  the  program  was  directed  toward  the 
school  pupils  and  not  their  elders.  Then  too,  the  enterprise  was  of  a 
broader  nature  and  the  group  selected  the  more  appropriate  title 
of  Dillingersville  Literary  Society.  In  one  sense  it  was  merely  an 
adjunct  to  the  public  school  curriculum  and  was  in  effect  sponsored 
by  the  school  authorities.  It  was  not  a self-generated  movement  for 
mutual  edification. 

Even  so,  Philip  Flores  must  have  observed  the  new  development 
with  benign  approval.  After  all,  the  ultimate  goals  were  the  same. 

We,  the  undersigned  Members  of  Dillingersville  Literary  So- 
ciety, in  order  the  better  to  prepare  ourselves  for  future  usefulness, 
exercize  our  minds  in  public  debates,  cultivate  correct  moral  prin- 
ciples, and  form  lasting  ties  of  friendship,  do  unite  ourselves  into 
a body  politic 
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And  there  were  some  familiar  names  in  the  roster  of  charter 
members: 


Victor  Hersh 
Clarence  Hangen 
Lewis  Mazurie 
Harry  F.  Bieber 
P.  E.  Schantz 
James  Wagner 
Lloyd  E.  Stoudt 
Harold  Bortz 
Ella  Bortz 
Anna  Berger 
Morris  Wagner 
Irwin  Hering 


Eva  Dillinger 
Lloyd  Hallman 
R^lph  Hamman 
Otto  Urffer 
Charles  Hamman 
Ella  Reese 
Jennie  Dimmig 
H.  S.  Miller 
Hattie  Brey 
Emma  Hallman 
Sadie  Kleinsmith 
C.  W.  Urffer 


By  1910  more  than  seventy-five  names  had  been  added  to  the 
roll.  But  all  of  this  took  place  in  a new  building  in  a new  age. 
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A COMMUNITY  Sunday  School  was  hardly  a new  idea  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Dillingersville  community,  but  it  had  remained 
ineffective  for  the  greater  part  of  a century.  The  last  church  school 
sessions  had  been  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  Reverend  Chris- 
tian Espich  in  1789  and  1790.  The  formation  of  the  Union  School 
and  Church  Association  in  1867  revived  the  spirit  which  had 
prompted  the  earlier  moves  and  thus  on  April  14,  1872  there  was 
a community  meeting  in  the  schoolhouse  to  that  end.  Old  friend 
Philip  W.  Flores  presided  at  the  Sunday  afternoon  session  which 
selected  schoolmaster  Bitting  as  Superintendent  and  Samuel  Miller 
to  be  his  assistant.  The  officers  decided  to  open  the  school  on  Sun- 
day afternoon,  April  21  at  2:00  P.M. 

There  were  no  ulterior  sectarian  motives  behind  this  move  and  it 
was  not  an  attempt  to  attract  pupils  away  from  established  church 
schools  in  the  Valley.  On  the  contrary,  the  officers  hoped  to  open 
up  new  areas  of  interest  for  the  churches.  While  methods  of  com- 
munication had  progressed  swiftly  since  the  mid-century  and  rail 
roads  had  considerably  altered  the  transportation  picture  between 
distant  points,  the  farmer  still  had  to  rely  on  his  horse  to  move 
his  family  from  home  to  church  and  back.  It  took  a lot  of  resolution 
and  perseverance  to  establish  perfect  attendance  records  in  the  era 
of  the  horse  and  buggy.  Thus,  one  motivation  behind  the  Sunday 
School  movement  was  purely  a matter  of  convenience  for  com- 
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munity  citizens.  But  the  primary  reason  was  similar  to  that  which 
led  to  the  establishment  of  a secular  school  in  1769.  Church  affiliated 
Sunday  Schools  in  the  nineteenth  century  discontinued  during  the 
spring  and  summer  months,  just  as  the  public  schools  did.  Hence 
it  was  not  only  a matter  of  convenience,  but  also  a desire  to  fill  the 
need  that  prompted  the  officers  to  inaugurate  the  summer  Sunday 
School. 

In  order  to  purchase  books  and  supplies,  the  officers  canvassed  the 
community  for  subscriptions  and  they  received  f 10.76,  not  enough 
to  cover  the  initial  bill  of  $12.75  ^7  Flores  at  Rev.  Brobst’s 

religious  bookstore  in  Allentown.  But  on  the  “first  Sunday  of 
school”  twenty-four  pupils  and  no  less  than  ten  teachers  turned 
up  at  the  schoolhouse.  The  pupils  were  accordingly  divided  into 
ten  groups  and  the  system  remained  the  same  through  October  and 
the  end  of  the  course.  The  instructors  the  first  years  were  E.  J. 
Miller,  Milton  Mill,  J.  H.  Urffer,  Benjamin  Schuler,  Rebecca  Burk- 
holter,  E.  S.  Diefenderfer,  R.  Schantz,  Sarah  Urffer,  M.  Knappen- 
berger  and  Catharine  Nice.  The  average  session  was  opened  with  a 
German  hymn,  followed  by  the  Scripture  reading  and  a prayer, 
either  by  the  Superintendent  or  his  assistant.  A large  part  of  the 
teaching  period  was  devoted  to  the  memorization  of  Biblical  verses. 
In  the  closing  period,  a number  of  hymns  in  English  were  sung  by 
the  combined  school  and  the  weekly  session  was  terminated  follow- 
ing a prayerful  benediction,  once  again  by  Superintendent  Bitting 
or  his  assistant,  Samuel  Miller. 

The  sole  departure  from  this  order  of  events  took  place  on  Au- 
gust 25,  the  day  of  the  big  Sunday  School  celebration.  Flores  and 
Solomon  Mill  traveled  to  Emmaus  by  carriage  on  the  4th  to  ask 
Rev.  Wiinsche  of  the  Moravian  Church  to  deliver  the  main  sermon. 
Flores  was  on  hand  at  the  schoolhouse  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
appointed  day,  carrying  benches  out  into  the  near-by  grove  where 
the  celebration  was  to  be  held.  In  order  to  surmount  the  language 
problem  the  directors  had  determined  that  the  first  two  verses  of 
each  hymn  would  be  sung  in  German  and  the  second  two  in  Eng- 
lish. Even  the  scholars  were  called  upon  to  recite  the  Apostle’s 
Creed  and  the  Ten  Commandments  in  both  languages.  In  addition 
to  Wiinsche’s  sermon  in  German  there  was  an  English  counterpart 
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delivered  by  Rev.  Joseph  Schantz  of  the  Mennonite  Church.  Flores’ 
report  was  the  final  event  on  the  program  and  in  it  he  took  note  that 
after  i8  days  of  school,  the  pupils  had  attained  mastery  of  no  less 
than  7908  verses.  The  collection,  taken  by  William  Schilfert  and 
Levi  Schuler  brought  I9.13  into  the  school  coffers.  Following  the 
formal  program  the  audience  and  scholars  enjoyed  $2.00  worth  of 
cake  eased  down  by  cool  water  from  the  spring  and  the  first  big 
celebration  was  history. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  year.  Secretary  Flores  tabulated  the  re- 
sults in  this  fashion: 


List  of  the  Scholars  of  the  Sunday  school  of  Union  S.  & Ch. 
Association— In  the  Summer  of  1872. 


Age 

Days  in 
School 

Verses 

Learned 

Howard  Miller 

14 

24 

655 

Edwin  Diefenderfer 

12 

23 

1349 

Erwin  Diefenderfer 

14 

24 

1143 

Mahlon  Antrim 

13 

13 

231 

Preston  Diefenderfer 

10 

22 

269 

George  Hartzel 

14 

21 

223 

Charles  Tiittel 

14 

17 

92 

Charles  Schuler 

18 

9 

Henry  Schuler 

17 

10 

Allen  Dillinger 

21 

21 

Henry  Schiffert 

15 

13 

Charles  Lorasch 

14 

8 

Morris  Schantz 

7 

17 

51 

Alfret  Schuler 

7 

9 

24 

Harrison  Schantz 

9 

7 

Milton  K.  Moyer 

7 

7 

23 

Willoughby  Fegely 

10 

9 

10 

C.  D.  Siegfried 

II 

8 

9 

John  Walter 

6 

8 

Ida  Mill 

9 

22 

1518 

Maggie  Miller 

9 

22 

700 

Susana  Moyer 

9 

16 

1216 

Emma  Mill 

13 

26 

1267 

Emma  Dillinger 

II 

24 

713 
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Days  in 

Verses 

Age 

School 

Learned 

Rebecca  Schantz 

I I 

12 

Ida  Diefenderfer 

6 

23 

138 

Ellen  Ritter 

7 

19 

499 

Emma  Schuler 

6 

18 

120 

Elmira  Schuler 

7 

16 

383 

Susana  Diefenderfer 

7 

24 

90 

Sallie  Ziegler 

6 

16 

4 

Martha  Ritter 

5 

14 

Mary  E.  Flores 

6 

15 

Emma  Mill 

6 

15 

7 

Eliza  Mill 

5 

1 1 

Eliza  Miller 

5 

Emma  Miller 

6 

Verses  learned  by  heart  by  boys 

4079 

“ “ by  girls 

6649 

Total 

10728 

It  is  immediately  apparent  that  the  Sunday  School  Directors  were 
not  concerned  with  broad  familiarization,  but  with  sure  knowledge 
on  a limited  scale.  Advancement  through  the  classes  depended  not 
so  much  on  age  as  the  ability  to  “learn  by  heart”.  Discipline,  as  it 
should  be,  was  more  mental  than  physical. 

1873  was  a good  year  and  1874  was  especially  rewarding  with  46 
scholars  on  the  roll.  The  annual  August  celebration  picked  up  some 
momentum  too  and  Rev.  Eli  Keller  from  the  Zionsville  Reformed 
Church  delivered  the  main  address  to  a grove  full  of  people.  An  ice 
cream  stand  set  up  near  the  spring  brought  in  $64.03.  1875  was  ap- 
parently a normal  year,  but  1876  got  off  to  a rather  uneven  start. 
On  April  30,  the  first  regularly  appointed  session,  “not  one  teacher 
was  present”.  There  were  fourteen  pupils  on  the  roll  so  Flores  and 
Bitting  took  over  the  classes.  But  attendance  was  not  too  steady  and 
on  June  25  the  secretary  noted  “not  one  boy  present”.  Weekly 
meetings  were  dropped  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  summer  the 
school  met  on  the  first  and  third  Sunday  of  each  month.  The  clos- 
ing date  was  moved  up  to  September  3 and  plans  for  the  annual 
celebration  had  to  be  dropped. 
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Obviously,  something  had  to  be  done  or  the  program  would  col- 
lapse completely.  Flores  and  Bitting,  the  two  faithful  officers  de- 
cided that  it  was  time  for  them  to  step  out  of  the  picture  and  turn 
the  supervision  over  to  new  and  perhaps,  more  gifted,  hands.  As  a 
consequence,  the  meeting  held  in  the  schoolhouse  on  April  22,  1877 
“to  organize  a new  Sunday  School”,  turned  up  an  entirely  different 
slate  of  officers:  John  Fegely,  Superintendent;  C.  M.  Layton,  Secre- 
tary; Israel  Lorash,  Treasurer  and  John  D.  Schantz,  Assistant  Super- 
intendent. 

Unfortunately,  the  injection  of  new  personalities  was  at  best  a 
temporary  measure,  even  though  it  did  manage  to  carry  forward  the 
life  of  the  school  for  two  more  years.  The  difficulty  lay  not  in  the 
administration  but  in  the  fact  that  the  community  Sunday  School 
movement  set  the  established  church  schools  to  mending  their  own 
fences.  The  Dillingersville  Union  enterprise  was  by  no  means  a 
single  phenomenon.  Many  other  semi-isolated  rural  communities 
developed  non-denominational  schools  during  the  same  period.  It 
was  only  natural  that  established  church  authorities  should  view 
them  as  a threat  to  the  ultimate  welfare  of  their  own  Sunday 
Schools.  To  counter  this  movement,  the  churches  increased  their 
school  programs  to  a full,  twelve  month  curriculum.  The  Lutheran 
Church  was  especially  progressive  in  this  field  and  in  May,  1878  the 
Allentown  Conference  inaugurated  the  first  of  a series  of  annual 
Sunday  School  Conventions.  This  tightening  up  drew  much  of  the 
vigor  and  energy  out  of  the  community  Sunday  School  program  in 
general  and  it  contributed  directly  to  the  collapse  of  the  Dillingers- 
ville plan. 

The  first  resurrection  took  place  twelve  years  later,  in  the  spring 
of  1890.  Who  was  behind  the  reorganization?  “On  motion  of  P.  W. 
Flores,  John  N.  Bitting  was  nominated  and  elected  to  preside  over 
the  (opening)  meeting”.  There  they  were  again,  expressing  a re- 
markable faithfulness  in  the  stated  purpose  of  the  Union  School 
and  Church  Association.  The  Sunday  School  managed  to  hold  its 
head  aloft  for  one  good  year. 

September  4,  i9io—“a  meeting  was  held  in  the  School  building. . . 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a Union  School  at  Dillingersville; 
twenty-five  were  present  and  H.  E.  Dillinger  presided”.  This  one 
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belonged  to  a new  generation.  There  were  sixteen  meetings  in  1910 
and  about  the  same  number  in  1911.  The  final  academic  session 
was  held  on  May  7 of  that  year,  with  the  teachers  and  ten  scholars 
on  hand.  Treasurer  Victor  Schell  had  $9. 34  on  hand,  but  there  were 
no  more  classes. 

The  final  resurrection  was  undertaken  by  Calvin  Price  in  1928. 
There  were  52  scholars  names  on  the  roll,  but  attendance  figures 
too  rarely  approached  half  of  that  number.  The  final  bell  was 
sounded  on  Sunday  afternoon,  April  8,  1929. 

The  inexorable  sweep  of  history  had  caught  up  with  the  spring 
and  the  grove  and  the  schoolhouse. 
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VETERAN  SCHOOLMASTER  John  N.  Bitting  pulled  a long  sheet  of 
ruled  paper  out  of  his  desk,  picked  up  a steel-pointed  pen, 
dipped  it  carefully  into  a large  ink  well  and  thoughtfully  addressed 
a few  brief  lines  to  his  neighbors.  The  grass  lining  the  banks  of  the 
spring  and  its  outlet,  “school  run”,  was  a deep  green.  Spring  always 
began  on  the  school  land  at  this  particular  spot.  Within  a few  weeks 
the  foliage  of  the  tall  oaks  and  maples  would  interrupt  and  deflect 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  but  on  April  15th,  the  floor  of  the  grove  was 
laced  with  the  shadows  of  bare  limbs.  There  was  still  time  to  plan. 

We  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Union  School  and  Church 
Association  near  Dillingersville  Lehigh  County  do  petition  to  the 
Honorable  Trustees  of  said  association  to  erect  a new  building  the 
present  summer,  one  story  high  and  of  such  dimension  that  will 
afford  ample  capacity  for  a graded  school  when  needed,  and  to  be 
properly  located  in  the  small  grove  on  the  north  east  side  of  said 
school  ground. 

Bitting  read  over  the  lines  once  more  and  then  with  a calm 
exuberance  he  added  his  signature  to  the  petition.  Within  a month 
fifty-nine  other  names  were  added  to  the  list  and  Bitting  felt  justi- 
fied in  presenting  the  document  to  the  trustees.  Board  Secretary 
Samuel  Stauffer  recorded  the  subsequent  action: 

In  regard  of  the  summer  term  of  1885  John  N.  Bitting  was  en- 
gaged to  teach  the  School . . . but  as  the  association  Resolved  to 
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built  a new  Schoolhouse  this  summer  the  old  Schoolhouse  was 
broken  down  and  the  School  could  not  longer  than  two  and  one 
half  month  be  kept  open  during  this  summer  term. 

During  the  Summer  of  1885  the  Association  Broke  down  the 
old  Schoolhouse  which  was  by  this  time  defective  and  no  longer 
Sufficient  to  keep  the  school  therein  and  erected  a new  and  com- 
modious Schoolhouse  with  considerable  expences  and  labour  of 
which  explicit  account  and  report  will  be  found  herein  further 
below. 

The  final  cost  of  this  fourth  schoolhouse  was  a whopping 
$2013.67,  but  in  1885  there  were  no  finer  buildings  in  the  township. 
And  it  was  not  an  extravagant  structure  in  relation  to  available 
funds  because  the  treasurer  had  more  than  $5900  going  into  the 
operation.  As  a consequence,  trustees  Flores,  Kleinsmith  and  Roeder 
were  perfectly  justified  in  expending  $197.00  for  desks,  $28.38  for 
blackboards,  $i  1.75  for  a bell  and  $5.92  for  cornerstones.  The  elon- 
gated gray  stone  structure  with  the  needle-like  spire  rising  out  of 
the  cupola  was  a solid  manifestation  of  faith  and  devotion  to  the 
principle  of  human  dignity.  It  was  only  proper  that  it  should  tower 
over  the  same  wooded  glen  where  the  first  humble  structure  was 
put  up  exactly  150  years  before.  Financed  by  past  generations,  it 
represented  an  investment  in  the  future. 

As  might  be  expected,  activity  around  the  grove  quickened  dur- 
ing the  first  years  after  the  erection  of  the  new  building.  Public 
school,  summer  school,  the  literary  society  and  the  Sunday  School 
kept  the  chimney  smoking  or  the  windows  open  almost  every  day 
of  the  year.  An  organ  was  added  to  the  appointments  in  1895  and 
venerable  schoolmaster  Bitting  was  a permanent  fixture  through 
1900. 

The  literary  society  and  the  Sunday  School  lost  their  continuity 
and  direction  around  the  turn  of  the  century.  The  next  casualty 
was  the  summer  school.  Bitting  resigned  in  1901  and  his  place  was 
subsequently  filled  by  Mary  Roeder  (the  first  female  teacher  of 
record),  Harvey  Dillinger  and  William  S.  Geissinger.  There  were 
no  further  appointments  after  1905.  A steady  expansion  in  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  public  school  system  had  reduced  the  benefits  of 
summer  sessions  to  a sub-marginal  level.  The  work  of  the  Associa- 
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tion  had  lost  much  of  its  purpose  and  for  the  next  thirty  years  the 
trustees  had  little  more  to  do  than  keep  the  building  in  repair  and 
receive  rental  from  the  public  system. 

Community  interest  drifted  to  a new  low.  At  the  annual  meeting 
on  March  2,  1918  not  one  voter  appeared  and  the  trustees  adjourned 
without  electing  a successor  for  the  expired  term.  Several  embar- 
rassing investments  further  complicated  matters.  Defection  on  a 
mortgage  in  1914  returned  the  old  school  farm  into  the  hands  of 
the  trustees,  but  this  turn  of  affairs  was  hardly  a blessing.  In  1923 
the  trustees  were  forced  to  sell  since  “the  farm  property  belonging 
to  said  association  is  becoming  delapidated  and  no  funds  for  repairs 

being  on  hand ” The  trustees  managed  to  salvage  $1500  from  the 

“delapidation”  but  in  less  than  twenty  years  the  total  assets,  apart 
from  the  schoolhouse  itself,  had  decreased  from  $4200  to  less  than 
$2000.  An  unfortunate  case  of  misplaced  trust  further  depleted  the 
funds  and  by  1941  when  the  public  school  system  discontinued  ses- 
sions in  the  building,  the  affairs  of  the  Association  were  in  a sorry 
state  indeed. 

What  had  happened  to  the  old  spirit  of  dedication,  the  enthusiasm 
and  the  fine  sense  of  community  cooperation?  Where  were  the 
spiritual  descendants  of  Thomas  Kurr  and  Heinrich  Dillinger  and 
Michael  Flores  and  Jacob  Schantz?  Was  the  old  pattern  of  inde- 
pendence and  freedom  destroyed?  Were  the  old  values  of  no  more 
concern  or  little  benefit?  There  were  some  rather  large  preoccupa- 
tions, but  then  there  had  always  been  more  than  enough  of  those 
to  go  around. 

For  one  thing  the  welfare  of  the  schoolhouse  had  been  inextric- 
ably woven  into  a way  of  life  that  had  largely  disappeared.  The  in- 
dependent, self-sufficient  rural  community  was  a thing  of  the  past. 
An  incredible  revolution  in  the  fields  of  transportation  and  manufac- 
ture spawned  a new  society  that  resembled  little,  if  anything,  out 
of  the  past.  It  was  a revolution  of  unheralded  proportions  and  it 
raced  across  the  land  on  twin  ribbons  of  steel.  The  Perkiomen 
railroad  winding  its  tortuous  way  through  the  valley  connected 
Dillingersville  with  much  more  than  the  two  terminals  at  Allentown 
and  Philadelphia.  It  joined  the  community  with  the  Country  and  the 
valley  no  longer  functioned  as  a heart,  but  as  a vein  in  a vast  and 
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energetic  body.  The  schoolhouse  became  less  of  a center  and  more 
of  an  outpost  with  the  stimulus  and  nourishment  originating  some- 
place else  just  beyond  the  ever-expanding  horizon. 

The  mills  were  the  first  to  go,  dropping  out  of  the  race  one  by 
one.  Their  huge,  creaky  wooden  water  wheels  were  willing  enough, 
but  water  power  was  too  inefficient  to  keep  pace  with  mechanical 
turbines.  One  breached  dam  breast  followed  another,  until  the 
waters  of  the  Hosensack  were  free  to  pursue  their  natural  uninter- 
rupted course  as  they  had  been  two  centuries  before.  Although 
there  were  notable  exceptions,  the  houses  and  barns  likewise  suffered 
from  inattention  and  distraction.  Farming  was  no  longer  a way  of 
life,  but  a way  to  make  a living.  Thus  the  buildings  and  the  land 
became  expendable  for  the  first  time  since  the  days  of  the  earliest 
settlements.  Wealth  was  no  longer  measured  in  terms  of  fertile  fields 
and  staunch  structures,  but  in  amounts  of  cash.  The  money  for  last 
year’s  coat  of  paint  was  apt  to  be  found  in  a bank  and  not  on  the 
barn. 

But  all  of  these  changes  were  part  of  a process,  ever  shifting  and 
always  moving.  The  basic  values  suffered  submersion,  only  to  rise 
to  the  top  after  a time  of  sifting  and  winnowing.  The  Valley  never 
did  stand  still  to  pose  for  pictures.  The  challenge  of  the  future 
had  always  been  too  compelling.  And  so,  while  there  was  much 
cause  for  despair  in  1942,  there  was  also  much  room  for  hope. 
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ON  August  7,  1942  the  first  steps  were  taken  to  reorganize  the 
financial  structure  of  the  Association  at  a meeting  held  in  the 
law  offices  of  Henry  L.  Snyder  in  Allentown.  The  trustees,  work- 
ing with  their  counsel,  listed  the  total  assets  of  the  Association  at 
$5474.83,  of  which  amount  $3000  was  the  estimated  value  of  the 
schoolhouse.  The  first  steps  toward  a reorganization  of  the  operat- 
ing structure  were  undertaken  at  the  next  annual  meeting  on 
March  6,  1943,  and  the  Association  charter  was  amended  by  action 
taken  at  a special  meeting  held  on  January  26,  1946  with  the  follow- 
ing members  present:  Alfred  Ehritz,  Emmanuel  P.  Yeakel,  Clarence 
Kleinsmith,  Ernest  Kleinsmith,  Stanley  Kleinsmith,  Edwin  Fetter- 
man,  Charles  Feilbach,  George  Wagner,  Moses  Schell,  Curtis  Erb, 
Readen  Schantz,  Leonard  Serf  ass,  John  Hutzayluk,  Howard  Fluck 
and  attorney  Henry  L.  Snyder. 

The  first  amendment  co-ordinated  the  administrative  disposition 
as  follows: 

The  management  of  this  corporation  shall  be  vested  in  a Board 
of  Trustees,  composed  of  nine  members,  three  of  whom  shall  be 
the  Pastors  of  the  Lutheran,  Reformed  and  Mennonite  congrega- 
tions located  at  Old  Zionsville  and  Zionsville,  in  Upper  Milford 
Township;  also,  three  of  whom  shall  be  the  several  representatives 
of  said  congregations,  to  be  selected  by  their  respective  local  gov- 
erning councils,  and  the  remaining  three  of  whom  shall  be  adults 
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residing  within  a radius  of  one  and  a half  miles  of  the  school  prop- 
erty of  the  association,  located  near  the  village  of  Dillingersville 
in  Lower  Milford  Township,  said  remaining  three  members  shall 
be  elected  by  the  adult  residents  residing  within  said  radius;  in 
the  event  of  failure  of  their  election  they  or  any  of  them  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  other  members  of  the  Board. 

A second  amendment  amplified  the  membership  qualification  as 
follows: 

The  membership  of  this  association  shall  consist  of  the  members 
of  the  aforesaid  three  congregations  and  all  adults  residing  within 
the  aforesaid  radius  of  lYz  miles  leading  from  said  school  prop- 
erty. 

The  first  meeting  under  the  amended  charter,  March  23,  1946, 
was  largely  devoted  to  the  election  of  the  following  officers: 

President:  Norman  Schantz 
Vice  President:  Charles  Fetterman 
Secretary:  Emmanuel  P.  Yeakel 
Treasurer:  Alfred  Ehritz 

President-elect  Schantz  appointed  the  following  committees: 

Auditing— Henry  L.  Snyder 
Charles  Fetterman 
Clarence  Kleinsmith 

Real  Estate— Emmanuel  P.  Yeakel 
Charles  Fetterman 
William  E.  Yeakel 

Investment— Alfred  Ehritz 

Emmanuel  P.  Yeakel 
William  E.  Yeakel 

Program— Rev.  David  C.  Kauffman 
Rev.  James  Blatt 
Rev.  Howard  Nyce 

The  reorganization  was  completed  with  the  adoption  of  a new  set 
of  by-laws.  The  members  of  the  Association  were  now  prepared 
to  get  down  to  work.  Within  a few  brief  years,  the  cemetery,  the 
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schoolhouse  and  the  grove  were  in  excellent  condition,  reflecting 
credit  on  the  high  ideals  which  had  prompted  the  reorganization. 
All  that  the  Association  lacked  was  a program  of  activity  to  fulfill 
the  purpose  for  which  it  had  originally  been  established.  Such  a pro- 
gram was  not  long  in  appearing. 

On  June  30th,  1946  the  Association  sponsored  the  first  in  a series 
of  annual  pilgrimages  to  the  schoolhouse.  Cast  in  the  mold  of  Philip 
Flores’  old  time  Sunday  School  celebrations,  the  event  drew  more 
than  a thousand  old  friends  back  to  the  grove.  In  November  of  the 
same  year  the  old-time  literary  society  was  revived  and  the  walls 
once  again  listened  in  mute  admiration  to  a heated  controversy 
on  “who  was  the  greater  American,  Washington  or  Lincoln”?  The 
same  old  arguments  were  dusted  off  and  the  only  difference  was  that 
the  coal-oil  lamp  had  been  replaced  by  electric  light  bulbs.  In  April 
of  1947,  the  trustees  sponsored  a “spelling-bee”.  The  battle  of  words 
raged  around  the  old  pot-bellied  stove  in  the  same  spirited  and  warm 
atmosphere  that  had  characterized  similar  proceedings  in  days  be- 
yond recollection.  By  1952  there  were  no  less  than  1 15  participants 
in  the  semi-annual  “bee”.  This  kind  of  activity  captured  the  imag- 
ination of  the  sponsoring  church  organizations  and  their  support 
was  in  large  measure  responsible  for  the  renaissance. 

Had  the  old  school  found  itself  again?  The  primary  functions 
for  which  it  had  been  established  over  two  centuries  before  had 
long  since  been  taken  over  by  other  institutions,  but  was  there 
not  some  other  special  area,  some  important  niche,  a real  and  press- 
ing need,  which  it  could  fill? 

There  were  those  who  hoped  that  if  it  could  only  for  a few  brief 
moments  each  year  recapture  and  recall  the  humble  spirit  and  forti- 
tude and  faith  which  made  America,  that  then  its  continued  exist- 
ence would  be  more  than  justified.  There  were  those  who  felt  that 
the  schoolhouse  by  the  “old  spring”  could  serve  as  a signpost  in  a 
wilderness  of  false  gods,  dubious  standards  and  multiple  confusion. 
They  knew  that  a priceless  heritage  had  been  handed  down  to  them 
by  countless  hands— that  at  the  far  and  distant  end  of  the  golden 
string  lay  the  faith  which  burns  in  the  hearts  of  free  men.  It  is  to 
their  glory  that  they  were  not  willing  that  the  string  should  be 
broken  by  them. 
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Parents  of  the  Baptized  The  Baptized  Child’s  Name,  Date 

Year  Children  of  Birth  and  Baptism  The  Godparents 

1744  Peter  Greulig  Johann  Georg  George  Basel 

wife  born  Oct.  20  wife 
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1749  Jacob  Kurr  Anna  Maria  Thomas  Kurr 

wife  born  April  14  wife 

Anna  baptized  May  5 Elisabetha 


Parents  of  the  Baptized  The  Baptized  Child’s  Name,  Date 

Year  Children  of  Birth  and  Baptism  The  Godparents 

1749  Philipp  Stephan  Gabriel  Gabriel  Kohler 

Poppenmeier  born  Dec.  2 wife 
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Maria  Catharina  baptized  August  12  Susanna 

1750  Johann  Michael  Bastian  Elisabetha  Thomas  Kurr 

wife  born  Aug.  1 1 wife 

Magdalena  baptized  2 Sept.  Elisabeth 
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Henrich  Ritter  Henrich  Wilhelm  Henrich  Wilhelm  Dillinger 

wife  born  February  20  wife 

Elisabetha  baptized  Mar.  24  Sophia 
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wife  born  July  25  wife 

Catharina  baptized  July  28  Anna  Barbara 

1751  Theobald  Mechlin  Thomas  Thomas  Kurr 

wife  born  August  4 wife 

Anna  Elisabetha  baptized  August  25  Elisabetha 


1751  Christopher  Guthmann  Johann  Michael  Johann  Michael  Guthmann 

wife  born  October  10  and  Anna  Maria  Riegnerin, 

Catharina  Barbara  baptized  Sept.  2 1 Christian  Riegner’s  daughter 

1751  Johann  George  Hauert  Anna  Catharina  Jacob  Bush 
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Catharina  Margaretha  12  April  Margaretha 

1752  Jacob  Friderichson  Johann  David  Johann  David  Streib 

wife  29  March  wife 

Barbara  12  April  Susanna 


Parents  of  the  Baptized  The  Baptized  Child’s  Name,  Date 

Year  Children  of  Birth  and  Baptism  The  Godparents 

1752  Johann  Jacob  Kurr  Maria  Elisabetha  Thomas  Kurr 

wife  born  16  April  wife 
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1753  Balthaser  Vetterman  Anna  Barbara  Adam  Kircher 

wife  born  7 June  wife 

Catharina  Margaretha  baptized  i July  Anna  Barbara 

1753  Caspar  Ritter  Maria  Elisabetha  Johann  Theobald  Mechlin 

wife  born  6 July  Elisabetha  Oxen 
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wife  born  12  Oct.  wife 

Magdalena  baptized  2 1 Oct.  Anna  Maria 


Parents  of  the  Baptized  The  Baptized  Child’s  Name,  Date 

Year  Children  of  Birth  and  Baptism  The  Godparents 
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Catharine  born  4 March  Magdalene 

baptized  18  March 

Matthias  Bastian  Catharine  Henrich  Wilhelm  Dillinger 

Catharine  born  i April  Rosina 
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Parents  of  the  Baptized  The  Baptized  Child’s  Name,  Date 

Year  Children  of  Birth  and  Baptism  The  Godparents 

1755  Frid.  Kamerer  Christine  Friderich  Nungesser 

Rosina  born  18  March  Anne  Christina 
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Barbara  born  2 1 Aug.  Anne  Marie 

baptized  24  Sept. 

1755  Balthasar  Vettermann  Johann  Michael  Johann  Michael  Mattinger 

Catharina  Margareth  born  9 June  Anne  Catharina  Seilerin 
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Parents  of  the  Baptized  The  Baptized  Child’s  Name,  Date 

Year  Children  of  Birth  and  Baptism  The  Godparents 

175^  Gabriel  Kohler  Johann  Peter  John  Peter  Mechlin 

Elisabeth  
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wife  bom  in  Jan. 

Anne  Maria  baptized  March  6th 

1757  Michael  Floris  Johann  Michael  Johann  Michael  Bastian 

wife  born  14  March  wife 

Maria  Elizabeth  baptized  3 April  Magdalena 


1757  Adam  Ochs  Anne  Marie  Matthias  Ochs 

wife  born wife 

Barbara  baptized  lo  July  Anne  Maria 

1757  Christian  Eberhard  Peter  Peter  Lange 

wife  born  29  Aug.  wife 
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1759  Andreas  Bastian  Anna  Catharina  Phillip  Gross 

wife  born  27  Jan.  wife 

Magdalena  baptized  18  Feb.  Catharina 

1759  Matthias  Bastian  Matthias  Michael  Bastian 

wife  born  2 March  wife 
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George  Heist  Anna  Barbara  Jacob  Tubs 

wife  born  17  Dec.,  1759  wife 

Eva  Maria  baptized  20  Jan.  Veronica 


Parents  of  the  Baptized  The  Baptized  Child’s  Name,  Date 

Year  Children  of  Birth  and  Baptism  The  Godparents 

1760  Martin  Schwenk  Anna  Maria  Matthias  Ochs 

Anna  Maria  born  8 Tan.  wife 
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had  the  following  two  baptized  5 Sept.,  1790  Elisabetha 

children  baptized  Elisabetha  Elisabetha  Oxin 

born  5 Feb.,  1790  Jacob  Engelman  (single) 

baptized  5 Sept.,  1790 
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REGISTER  OF  THOSE  FROM  THIS  CONGREGATION 
WHO  DIED  AND  WERE  BURIED  WITH  THE  USUAL 

RITES: 

1750,  July  23,  a son  of  Jacob  Kurr,  named  Jacob,  died  and  was 
buried  here  on  the  25  th,  his  age  was  five  weeks. 

1751,  October  15,  Barbara,  Bastian’s  wife  died  after  she  had  lived  in 
this  land  for  only  two  weeks.  She  was  buried  on  October  7, 
her  age  was  approximately  25  years. 

1752,  March  27,  Anna  Elisabetha,  Gabriel  Kohler’s  wife  died  and 
was  buried  on  the  29th.  She  was  born  on  May  5,  1717. 

1755,  December  i,  Michael  Gutman  died  and  was  buried  here  in  a 
Christian  manner,  his  age,  61  years  and  several  months. 

1759,  Johann  Balthasar  Goetz  died  right  here  in  the  schoolhouse 
and  was  buried  on  Easter  Monday,  his  age 

1759,  May  2,  ChristofiF  Guthmann’s  little  son,  Michael  died  and  was 
buried  on  May  5,  his  age  seven  and  a half  years. 

1759,  May . . . , Anna  Barbara  Guthmann,  Christoff er  Guthmann’s 
little  daughter  died,  aged  one  year  and  two  months. 

1759,  May  23,  Catharina  Barbara  Guthmannin,  Christoffer  Guth- 
mann’s wife  was  buried,  her  age  33  years,  several  months. 

1760,  February  24,  Joachim  Siefert  was  buried,  aged  63  years. 

1760,  July  15,  Isaac  Doelp  was  buried,  aged  49  years. 

1760,  August  24,  Chistoff  Hesle’s  daughter,  named  Margretha  Elisa- 
beth, was  buried. 

1761,  February  22,  Henrich  Wil.  Dillinger’s  wife,  Anna  Rosina, 
was  buried. 


1789,  February  5,  Adam  Ox  died  and  on  the  seventh  he  was  regu- 
larly committed  to  the  earth,  his  age  about  56  years. 

1789,  September  14,  Jacob  Meygar’s  little  son,  named  Johannes, 
died,  and  on  the  i6th  he  was  laid  to  his  eternal  rest,  his  age 
18  weeks. 

1789,  October  4,  Eva . . . Dorwarthin,  born  a Kiihnerin,  was  buried, 
her  age  was  39  years,  6 months  and  2 days. 
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1789,  October  23,  Peter  Hogenberger  and  Eva  Dorwarthin’s  illegit- 
imate child,  named  Catharina,  was  buried,  her  age  was  5 
weeks  and  2 days. 


REGISTER  OF  THE  MARRIAGES 

1750,  March  6,  Johann  Martin  Schwenck  was  joined  with  Anna 
Maria  Dillinger,  Henrich  Wilhelm  Dillinger’s  daughter. 

1751,  April  22,  Balthaser  Vettermann  was  married  to  Catharina 
Margaretha  Huft,  daughter  of  Johann  George  Huft. 

1752,  February  18,  Matthias  Bastian  was  married  to  Anna  Catharina 
Dillinger,  Henrich  Wilhelm’s  daughter. 

1752,  October  15,  Jonas  Bastian  and  Margaretha  Beckerin  were 
wed. 

1752,  Nov.  28,  Gabriel  Kohler  was  married  to  Elisabetha  Rohr- 
bachin,  Jacob  Rohrbach’s  daughter. 

1754,  old  Michael  Guthmann’s  youngest  son,  Michael  was  wed  to 
Elisabeth  Semens. 

1755,  April  3,  Joachim  Sievers  and  Barbara  Retmannin  were  mar- 
ried. 

1757,  November  28,  Michael  Gross  and  Catharina  Stump  were 
united  in  Holy  Matrimony. 

1757,  Peter  Martin  Marigan  and  Barbara  Knezin  were  united  in 
Holy  Matrimony. 

1760,  April  8,  Leonhard  Steininger  from  Whitehall  Township  and 
Anna  Elisabeth  Mechlinen,  Theolbald  Mechlin’s  (daughter) 
were  wed  here  in  Upper  Milford. 

1760,  July  2 1,  Philip  Becker  and  Elisabeth  Wickertin  were  married. 

1760,  October  21,  Peter  Mechlin  and  Anna  Barbara  Kurren, 
Thomas  Kurren’s  (daughter)  from  Tolpehocken  were  united 
in  Holy  Matrimony. 
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In  the  year  1750,  the  twenty-first  of  May,  the  following  people 
were  admitted  to  Holy  Communion  in  this  congregation. 

1.  Jacob  Kurr 

2.  Michael  Guttman,  wife  Catharina,  son  Michael 

3.  Thomas  Kurr,  wife  Elisabeth 

4.  Gabriel  Kohler 

5.  Michael  Reis,  wife  Catharina 

6.  Friederich 

7.  Catharina  Weidknechtin 

8.  Johann  Georg  Steigleder,  servant  for  Abraham  Moyer 

9.  Jacob  Weiss 

10.  Johannes  Schalles,  wife  Catharina 

1 1 . Susanna  Giesi,  Conrad  Giesi’s  wife 

1 2 . Christian  Reuner 

13.  Andreas  Beyer,  wife  Elisabeth,  daughter  Barbara 

14.  Johannes  Adam  Gramly 

15.  Johannes  Becker 

16.  Philipp  Flexer,  wife  Eva 

17.  Michael  Bastian,  wife  Magdalena 

18.  Conrad  Pap,  wife  Margaretha 

19.  Andreas  Dresler,  wife  Barbara 

20.  Adam  Roth,  wife  Catharina 

2 1 . Mathias  Eigener,  wife  Elisabeth 

22.  Johann  Jacob  Schantz,  wife  Margaretha,  servant  at  David 
Giesi 

23.  Michael  Knappenberger,  wife  Catharina 

24.  Heinrich  Heuser,  servant  at  David  Giesi,  wife  Barbara 

25.  Michael  Florus,  wife  Maria  Elisabetha 

26.  Martin  Schaffer,  wife  Elisabeth 

27.  Theobald  Mechlin,  wife  Anna  Elisabeth,  son  Theobald 

28.  Anna  Margaretha  Eigelsin 

29.  Catharina  Diirrn,  Bernhard  Durrn’s  wife. 

30.  Anna  Margaretha  Eisemann  and  her  man  Caspar 

31.  Anna  Ursula  Linglein,  Jacob  Lingle  wife 

32.  Anna  Maria  Durren,  Johannes  wife 

33.  Anna  Margaretha,  widow  of  Fichterin 
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34.  Johann  Georg  Hufft  (Fr.  Reform),  daughter  Anna  Maria, 

2.  Catharina  Margaretha. 

35.  Anna  Maria  Schwencken,  Schwenken’s  wife 

36.  Catharina  Diimelen 

37.  Elisabetha  Mbhnen 
3 8 . Christina  Str otzin 

39.  Anna  Christina  Bleilern 

40.  Conrad  Rass  (from  Makunschy) 

41.  Jacob  Eigener 

42.  Matthias  Heyle,  wife  Barbara,  son  David 

43.  Melchior  Vogelmann,  wife  Anna  Barbara 

44.  Johann  Heinrich  Motinger 

45.  Johann  Heinrich  Hartwick,  servant  for  Jiirg  Schombach 

46.  Anna  Margaretha  Dielin  (her  man  is  Refor) 

47.  Georg  Dillinger,  Heinrich  Wilhelm’s  son. 

48.  Johann  Adam  Gebel 

49.  Henrich  Thomas,  servant  at  David  Boringer 

50.  Peter  Kohler,  wife  Anna  Maria 

51.  Johann  Georg  Jiind 

52.  Hannesjund 

53.  Catharina  Dillingern,  Heinrich  Wilhelms  daughter 

In  the  year  1750—8  December 

1.  Joh.  Michael  Guthmann,  wife  Maria  Catharina 

2.  Thomas  Kurr,  wife  Elisabeth 

3.  Jacob  Friderich  Siber 

4.  Christian  Reiner 

5.  Johann  Andreas  Dresher,  wife  Maria  Barbara 

6.  Theobald  Mechlin 

7.  Christoff  Hendel 

8.  Martin  Schaffer,  wife  Elisabeth  Catharina 

9.  Johann  Adam  Franck,  wife  Maria  Margaretha 

10.  Georg  Diirr 

1 1 . Johannes  Caspar  Eisemann,  wife  Margaretha 

12.  Nicholaus  Miiller 

13.  Sebastian  Beisch,  wife  Benica  Catharina 
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14.  Anna  Margaretha,  Jacob  Diels  wife 

15.  Catharina  Kletern,  Valentin  Kletern’s  wife. 

1 6.  Isaac  Dell,  wife  Magdalena,  mother  Catharina 

17.  Matthias  Ox,  son  Johann  Adam 

18.  Johann  Georg  Hooft,  daughter  Catharina  Margaretha 

19.  Catharina  Ihrigen 

20.  Anna  Dorothea  Thilo,  Michael’s  wife 

2 1 . Margaretha  Schantzen 

22.  Georg  Dillinger,  Henrich  Wilhelm’s  wife 

23.  Anna  Elisabetha  Kohlern,  Gabriel’s  wife 

24.  Maria  Catharina  Diirren 

25.  Anna  Ursula  Linglen 

1751—22  April 

1.  Isaac  Delb,  wife  Margaretha,  sister-in-law  Catharina  Weid- 
knechten. 

2.  Henrich  Wilhelm  Dillinger,  wife  Anna  Rosina,  son  Jacob, 
daughter  Catharina 

3.  Gabriel  Kohler 

4.  Johann  Michael  Bastian,  wife  Magdalena,  brother-in-law 
Philipp  Becker 

5.  Jacob  Schantz 

6.  Johannes  Becker 

7.  Balthaser  Vetterman,  daughter  Anna  Catharina 

8.  Philipp  Stepan  Poppenmeyer,  wife  Sophia 

9.  Michael  Guthmann 

10.  Thomas  Kurr,  wife  Elisabetha 

1 1 . Maria  Elisabeth  Riegel 

12.  Barbara  Anthoni,  daughter  Anna  Maria,  widow  Geslerin 

13.  Anna  Maria  Hohnin,  sister  Catharina  Margaretha  Hiifftin 

14.  Anna  Barbara  Teubefin 

15.  Anna  Maria,  Johannes  Durren’s  wife 

16.  Christoph  Andreas  Guthmann,  wife  Catharina  Barbara 

17.  Anna  Margaretha  Seboldin,  Johann  Philipp  Sebold’s  wife. 

18.  Anna  Margaretha  Dielen,  Jacob’s  wife 

19.  Henrich  Ritter,  wife  Elisabetha 
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20.  Jacob  Kurr 

2 1 . Anna  Maria  Schwenckin,  Martin’s  wife 
2 2 . Anna  Maria  Barbar  Hornbergerin. 

2 3 . Anna  Catharina  Ihrigen 

24.  Peter  Kohler,  wife  Anna  Maria. 

25.  Leonhard  Kesler. 

26.  Friedrich  Becker,  wife  Catharina 

27.  Peter  Heimbach 

28.  Elisabetha  Schmidtin,  David’s  wife 


1751— 9 Nov. 

Were  confirmed  and  entered  into  communion. 

1.  Peter  Mechlin 

2.  Joh.  Georg  Helffrich 

3.  Joh.  Dillinger 

4.  Louisa  Delben 

5.  Elisabetha  Dillinger 

6.  Anna  Barbara  Kurren 


Also  the  following  persons  took  Holy  Communion 

1 . Peter  Heimbach 

2.  Johannes  Becker 

3 . Christian  Reiner 

4.  Jacob  Weiss 

5.  Michael  Rieb,  wife  Catharina 

6.  Caspar  Eisemann 

7.  Georg  Reiner 

8.  Jacob  Schantz,  wife  Margaretha 

9.  Georg  Schnell,  son  Abraham  Schnell,  wife  Anna  Catharina 

10.  Johann  Wendel 

1 1.  Joh.  Jacob  Kammerer 

12.  Theolbald  Mechlin,  jun. 

13.  Michael  Guthmann,  jun. 

14.  Hanns  Michael  Guthmann,  wife  Maria  Catharina 
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15.  Joh.  Hiifft 

1 6.  Christoph  Andreas  Guthmann,  wife  Catharina  Barbara 

17.  Anna  Maria  Hornbergerin 

18.  Maria  Ursula  Sprengelsen 

19.  Anna  Maria  Hoenin 

20.  Barbara  Heusern 

2 1 . Anna  Maria  Riegnern 

22.  Jacob  Kurr 

23.  Nicolaus  Muller 

24.  Michael  Bastian,  wife  Magdalena 

25.  Matthias  Bastian 

26.  Michael  Teuber 

27.  Stephan  Poppenmeyer,  wife  Maria  Sophia 

28.  Thomas  Kurr,  wife  Elisabetha 

29.  Matthias  Muller,  wife  Anna  Sophia 

30.  Anna  Elisabetha  Kohlern 

3 1 . Henrich  Ritter,  wife,  Elisabetha 

32.  Joh.  Georg  Riile 

33.  Joh.  Henrich  Lehirm 

34.  Catharina  Weidknechten 

35.  Joh.  Adam  Roth,  wife  Catharina 

36.  Matthias  Heimbach 

37.  Anna  Maria  Durren 


10  May  1752 

1 . Matthias  Sauermilch 

2.  Joh.  Adam  Ox,  Matthias’  son 

3.  4.  Matthias  Bastian  and  his  wife. 

5.  Michael  Mattinger 

6.  7.  Georg  Dillinger  and  Jacob  Dillinger 

8.  9.  10.  Michale  Guthmann,  wife  Maria  Catharina,  son 
Michael 

II.  12.  Leonhard  Kesler  and  wife 

13.  Johannes  Dillinger 

14.  Jacob  Sicher 

15.  Nicolaus  Rexer 
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1 6.  Peter  Sicher.  17.  Georg  HufFt  18.  Joh.  Becker 

19.  20.  21.  Isaac  Delb,  wife  Margaretha,  daughter  Louisa 

22.  Catharina  Weidknechten 

23.  Jacob  Schantz 

24.  Anna  Catharina  Warlin,  Johannes’  wife 

25.  Christian  Thalmannin,  Stephan’s  wife 

26.  Catharina  widow  Wernerin 

27.  28.  29.  Theobald  Mechlin,  sons  Theobald  & Peter 

30.  31.  Andreas  Berlipp,  wife 

32.  Heinrich  Mattinger 

33.  34.  Martin  Schafer,  wife  Elisabetha  Catharina 
35.  36.  Jacob  Ziegenfuss,  wife  — 

37.  38.  Caspar  Ritter,  wife  — 

39.  Anna  Maria  Heinin 

40.  41.  Balthaser  Vettermann,  wife  Catharina  Margaretha 

42.  Michael  Bastian,  wife  Magdalena 

43.  Adam  Grammes 

44.  45.  Joseph  Auer,  wife  Maria  Barbara 

46.  Anna  Maria  Durren,  Bernhard’s  wife 

47.  Peter  Heimbach 

48.  49.  Abraham  Schnell,  wife  — 

50.  Johann  Georg  Ziegenfuss 

5 1 . Anna  Margaretha  Dielen,  Jacob’s  wife 

52.  53.  Friederich  Kammerer,  wife  Rosina 
54.  55.  Anna  Maria  Schwenckin 

56.  Maria  Elisabetha  Rulen,  Johannes  wife 

57.  Elisabetha  Dillinern 

58.  Michael  Rieb,  wife  Catharina 

59.  Anna  Margaretha  Biegelsen,  Christian’s  wife 

60.  Anna  Dorothea  Thilo 

61.  Michael  Teuber 

62.  Jacob  Buss’  wife  Catharina 

63.  Joh.  Georg  Rule  64.  Maria  Sprengelsen 
65.  66.  Johann  Adam  Roth,  wife  Catharina 

67.  Anna  Maria  Hambergerin 

68.  Joh.  Georg  Hauert 

69.  70.  Jacob  Friderichson,  wife  Barbara 
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71.  Joh.  Nicholaus  Miler 

72.  Anna  Catharina  Horchin 

73.  Philip  Kurr 

74.  Simon  Haaf 

Item:  The  communicants  for  1753  are  not  written  in. 

Anno  1754.  On  the  fifth  Sunday  after  Trinity,  the  following  en- 
tered into  Holy  Communion: 

I. -4.  Theobald  Mechlin,  wife  Anne  Elisabeth  and  2 sons  Theo- 
bald and  Peter. 

5.  Jacob  Kurr 

6.  7.  Friderich  Kammerer,  wife  Rosina 
8.  9.  Martin  Schafer,  wife  Elis.  Catrine 

10.  II.  Balthasar  Goez,  wife  Margrethe 

12.  Jacob  Kammerer 

13.  14.  Andreas  Seivert,  wife  Maria  Eva 

15.  Joachim  Sivert 

16.  17.  18.  Wilhelm  Dillinger,  wife  Anne  Rosine,  daughter 
Elisabeth 

19.  20.  Gabriel  Koler,  wife  Elisabeth 
21.  22.  Jacob  Schanz,  wife  Margrethe 
23.  24.  Hinrich  Kurr,  wife  Eva  Magdalen 
25.  26.  Michael  Bastian,  wife  Magdalena 
27.  28.  Jonas  Bastian,  wife  Margrethe 

29.  Georg  Hufft 

30.  Anne  Marie  Schwenken 

31.  Jurg.  Bik 

32.  Maria  Elisab.  Ilmen  a widow 

33.  Eva  Christina  Reiser 

34-36.  Isaac  Delp,  wife  Maria  Magdalene,  daughter  Maria  Luise 

37.  Cathrine  Weidknech ten’s  widow  and  Delp’s  mother-in-law 

38.  39.  Caspar  Hepper,  wife  Susanna 
40.  41.  Peter  Trautman  & wife 

42.  Jurg  Kleine 

43.  Maria  Catharine  Dorrien 

44.  Adam  Gramms 
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45.  46.  Balthazar  Fetterman,  wife  Cathar.  Margr. 

47.  48.  Caspar  Eisenmann,  wife  Anna  Margrethe 
49.  50.  Jurg.  Merkel,  wife  Anne  Margr. 

51.  Jacob  Sieger 

52.  Georg  Reiner 

53.  Michael  Mattinger 

54.  55.  Peter  Sieger,  Anne  Maria 

56.  Anne  Margrethe  Thielen 

57.  Barbara  Heusern 

58.  Christina  Dalminen 

59.  Anne  Margrethe  Kleinen 

60.  61.  Johann  Georg  Heist,  wife  Eva  Maria 

62.  Jorg  Uhrig 

63.  Matthias  Heimbach 

64.  Elisabeth  Wesken 

Anno  1755,  the  first  day  of  Pentacost,  the  following  had  the  Holy 
Communion  bestowed  upon  themselves  here. 

I.  Joachim  Sie vers  2.  Anna  Barbara  3.  Marie  Elisabet  Edel- 
mannin  4.  Theobald  Mechlin  5.  Anne  Elisab.,  wife- 
sons  6.  Theobald  7.  Peter 
8.  Jacob  Schanz  9.  Margrethe  wife 
10.  Henrich  Curr  ii.  Magdalena,  wife 

12.  Jurg  Dillinger 

1 3 . Michael  Hollebach 

14.  Bathasar  Goetz  15.  Marie  Margrethe 

16.  Martin  Schafer 

17.  Caspar  Hopfeler  18.  Susanna 

19.  Peter  Trautmann  20.  Anne  Elisabeth 

21.  Philipp  Becker 

22.  Philip  Thost 

23.  Andreas  Berlieb  24.  Margrethe  Elisabeth 
25.  Thomas  Moll  26.  Anne  Catharine 

27.  Michael  Stocker 

28.  Magdalene  Bastianen,  Mich.  Bast,  wife 

29.  Christoffer  Reseler  30.  Mar.  Margreth  Barbara,  wife 
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3 1 . Eva  Christina  Reisen 
3 2 . Marie  Elisabeth  Rylen 
3 3 . Maria  Catharin  Gutmannin 

34.  Catharina  Barbara  Guthmannin 

35.  Anne  Maria  Schweng 

36.  Elisabeth  Weltern 

37.  Margrethe  Keichen 

38.  Catharina  Otten 

39.  Catharina  Margretha  Vettermannin 

40.  Balthasar  Vettermann 

41.  Jacob  Kurren 

42.  Marie  Barb.  Reinhardin 

43.  Anne  Margrethe  Bigelsen 

44.  Marie  Elisabeth  Floresen 

45.  Anne  Dorothea  Thiloen 

46.  Catharina  Stumpin  serv.  at  Dav.  Streib 

47.  Mathias  Bastian  48.  Catharina,  wife 
49.  Jonas  Bastian  50.  Margrethe,  wife 

51.  Joh.  Friderich  Volk  52.  Catharine,  wife 

53.  Martin  Sohner 

54.  Jurg  Bick 

55.  Friderich  Kammerer  56.  Rosina 
57.  Gabriel  Kohler  58.  Elisabeth,  wife 

59.  Catharina  Weitknechten  60.  Magdalene  Doelpin 

61.  Elisab.  Doelpin,  daughter 

62.  Joh  Henrich  Schirm 

63.  Jurg  Hufft 

64.  Maria  Catharine  Dorren 

65.  Matthias  Heimbach 

66.  Georg  Reiner 

67.  Georg  Uhrich 

68.  Jacob  Sieger 

69.  Peter  Sieger 

70.  Adam  Trump 

71.  Elisab.  Weseln 

72.  An.  Margr.  Wernerin 

73.  Christine  Dalminin 
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Anno  1756,  the  first  of  January,  the  following  entered  into  Holy 
Communion. 

I.  2.  Joachim  Sievers,  wife  Anna  Barbara 

3.  Johann  Jacob  Hering 

4.  servant  Maria  Elisab.  Edelmannin  widow 

5.  Jacob  Kurr 

6.  Philip  Krus 

7.  Jacob  Sieger 

8.  Jacob  Dillinger 

9.  Peter  Sieger 

10.  Michael  Mattinger 

1 1 . Jurg  Bik 

1 2 . Conrad  Menger 

13.  Isaac  Doelp 

14.  wife  Magdalena 

15.  Friderick  Dolp,  son 

1 6.  Maria  Luise,  daughter 

17.  Jurg  Huff t 

18.  Michael  Bastian 

19.  Magdalena,  wife 

20.  Matthias  Bastian 

2 1 . Catharina,  wife 

22.  Martin  Schafer 

23.  F er dinand  Wirtz 

24.  Hans  Jacob  Meier 

25.  Johannes  Mayer 

26.  Balthasar  Vettermann 

27.  Catharina  Margarethe 

28.  Georg  Reiner 

29.  Matthias  Heinbach 

30.  Henrich  Herzel 

31.  Jonas  Bastian 

32.  Margaretha,  wife 

33.  Martin  Schnirr 

34.  Caspar  Heppeler 

35.  Susanna,  wife 
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36.  Christ  offer  Heiseler 

37.  Margreth.  Barbara,  wife 

38.  Hinrich  Wilhelm  Dillinger 

39.  Anna  Rosina,  wife 

40.  Philip  Thorsch 

41.  Pe ter  T rautmann 

42.  Anna  Elisab.,  wife 

43.  Friderich  Keyser 

44.  Barbara,  wife 

45.  Eva  Maria  Heisten 

46.  Henrich  Kurr 

47.  Magdalen,  wife 

48.  Gabriel  Koler 

49.  Elisabeth,  wife 

50.  Jacob  Schanz 

51.  Margrethe,  wife 

52.  Jurg  Uhrich 

53.  Balthasar  Goetz 

54.  Marie  Grethe,  wife 

55.  Christoff  Guthmann 

56.  Catharina,  wife 

57.  Maria  Cathar.  Guthmannin,  widow 

58.  Eva  Maria  Reinhard 

59.  Michael  Stocker 

60.  Augustinus  Riib 

6 1 . Anne  Marie  Heningen 

62.  Eva  Christina  Reisen 

63.  Christian  Reinert 

64.  Eva  Barbara  Kressen 

65.  Anne  Margrethe  Kauch 

66.  Anna  Trautmannin 

67.  Johannes  Bus 

68.  Susanna  K.  Giessin 

69.  Mar.  Barbar  Reinhardin 

70.  Barbara  Kirchnern 

7 1 . Magdalene  Bastianen 

72.  Anna  Marie  Schwenken 
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73.  Anne  Elisab  Grupen 

74.  Barbara  Heiserin 

75.  Sibille  Florissen 

76.  Elisabeth.  Albertin 

77.  Michael  Scheiber 

78.  Barbara,  wife 

Anno  1756,  April  24,  the  following  took  Holy  Communion 

1 . Theobald  Mechlin 

2.  Anne  Elisabeth,  wife 

3.  Anne  Elisabet,  daughter 

4.  Theobald  Mechlin 

5.  Peter  Mechlin,  son 

6.  Michael  Bastian 

7.  Magdalena,  wife 

8.  Jonas  Bastian 

9.  Margaretha,  wife 

10.  Martin  Schner 

1 1 . Georg  Dillinger 

12.  Georg  Ludewit  Sievers 

13.  Michael  Hollebach 

14.  Jacob  Schantz 

15.  Margareth,  wife 

16.  Jurg  Bick 

17.  Christoff  Heister 

18.  Margaretha  Barbara 

19.  Andreas  Berlieb 

20.  Margareth  Elisab.,  wife 

2 1 . Anthon  Dauber 

22.  Elisabeth 

23.  Henrich  Kurr 

24.  Magdalena,  wife 

25.  Augustinus  Rub 

26.  Andreas  Bastian 

27.  Caspar  Hoebler 

28.  Susanna  Hoepfler,  wife 
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29.  Johann  Jacob  Hering 

30.  Christoff  Guthmann 

3 1 . Catharina  Barbara,  wife 
3 2 . Bathasar  Goetz 

3 3 . Maria  Margrethe,  wife 

34.  Jurg  Uhrich 

35.  Catharina  Stumpin 

36.  Anna  Barbara  Sievers 

37.  Maria  Cathar.  Guthmannin 

38.  Elisabeth  Weltern 

39.  Balthasar  Vettermann 

40.  Catharina  Margarethe,  wife 

41.  Elis.  Cathar.  Albertin 

42.  Anna  Barbara  Kirchnen 

43.  Catharin  Seilerin 

44.  Anne  Maria  Seilerin 

45.  Catharin  Maurissen 

46.  Anne  Marie  Schelhammin 

47.  Adam  Trumph 

48.  Christina  Dalminin 

49.  Elisab.  Weskin 

Anno  1756,  the  nineteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity,  the  following 
people  were  at  Holy  Communion. 

1.  Michael  Bastian 

2.  Magdalena,  wife 

3.  Jacob  Kurren 

4.  Joachim  Sivers 

5.  Anne  Barbara,  wife 

6.  Jacob  Dillinger 

7.  Hans  Jiirg  Hollebach 

8.  Anna,  wife 

9.  Hinrich  Kurre 

10.  Magdalena,  wife 

11.  Jurg  Ludewig  Sivers 

12.  Andreas  Bastian 
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13.  Magdalena 

14.  Hinrich  Wilhelm  Dillinger 

15.  Anna  Rosina 

16.  Johann  Jacob  Meier 

17.  Eva  Maria  Heisten 

18.  Anne  Elisabeth  Trautmannin 

19.  Anne  Maria  Schwenken 

20.  Eva  Barbarbar  Kretzen 

21.  Eva  Christina  Dillinger 

22.  Maria  Elisabeth  Riegelin 

23.  Ann  Maria  Ringering 

24.  Catharina  Nutzin 

25.  Isaac  Doelp 

26.  Magdalena,  wife 

27.  Johann  Friderich,  son 

28.  Conrad  Menges 

29.  Caspar  Hopfeler 

30.  Susanna,  wife 

3 1 . Margretha  Schantzin 

3 2 . Anne  Margrethe  Kerchen 

Anno  1757,  third  Sunday  after  Trinity,  the  following  persons  took 
Holy  Communion. 

1.  Christoff er  Guthman 

2.  Barbara,  wife 

3.  Maria  Catharina  Guthmannin 

4.  Augustinus  Riib 

5.  Thobald  Mechlin 

6.  Johann  Georg  Heist 

7.  Eva  Maria,  wife 

8.  JiirgBick 

9.  Jiirg  Dillinger 

10.  Eva  Christina 

1 1 . Conrad  Menges 

12.  Philipp  Dosch 

1 3 . Christoff  er  Heiser 
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14.  Margrethe  Barbara,  wife 

1 5 . Matthias  Bastian 

1 6.  Catharina,  wife 

17.  Leonhard  Ochs 

18.  Balthasar  Vettermann 

19.  Catharina  Margrethe 

20.  Hinrich  Kurr 

2 1 . Magdalena,  wife 

22.  Jacob  Schanz 

23.  Margrethe,  wife 

24.  Jonas  Bastian 

25.  Margrethe,  wife 

26.  Jurg  Hufft 

27.  Maria  Sophia  Eberhardten 

28.  Isaac  Doelp 

29.  Magdalena,  wife 

30.  Joh.  Friderich  Doelp,  son 

31.  Catharina  Weitknechten,  widow 
3 2 . Hans  Adam  T rumph 

33.  Gabriel  Kohler 

34.  Elisabeth,  wife 

35.  Joachim  Sievers 

36.  Anna  Barbara,  wife 

37.  Jacob  Kurre 

38.  Anne  Elisab.  Trautmann 

39.  Anna  Barbara  Kirchern 

40.  Anne  Margrethe  Keichen 

On  the  third  Sunday  after  Trinity,  upon  public  affirmation  of  their 
confession  of  God’s  glory  and  will,  these  persons  were  confirmed 
and  admitted  to  Holy  Communion  with  this  congregation. 

1.  Valentin  Doelp 

2.  Johann  Leonhard  Sievers 

3.  Casemir  Vettermann 

4.  Anne  Magdalena  Kurren 

5.  Anne  Margrethe  Retmennin 
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Anno  1757,  nineteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity,  the  following  persons 
attended  confession  and  Holy  Communion. 

1.  Isaac  Doelp 

2.  Maria  Magdalena,  wife 

3.  Joachim  Sievers 

4.  Anna  Barbara,  wife 

5.  Jacob  Schantz 

6.  Margaretha,  wife 

7.  Joh.  Adam  Gebhard 

8.  Eva,  wife 

9.  Jacob  Dillinger 

10.  Friederich  Doelp 

11.  Johannes  Dillinger 

12.  Philip  Gross 

1 3 . Casimir  V ettermann 

14.  Johann  Leonhard  Sievers 

15.  V alentin  Doelp 

16.  Michael  Romeli 

17.  Henrich  Kurr 

18.  Eva  Magdalena,  wife 

19.  Maria  Catharina  Guthmannin 

20.  Margrethe  Elisabeth  Berlipsin 

21.  Maria  Elisab.  Riel 
2 2 . Catharina  Stumpin 

23.  Anne  Maria  Schwenkin 

24.  Anne  Maria  Ringen 

25.  Anne  Margrethe  Sievers 

26.  Maria  Barbara  Kretzin 

27.  Anne  Maria  Diirrin 

28.  Michael  Bastian 

29.  Magdalena,  wife 

30.  Hans  Jurg  Hollbach 

3 1 . Anne  Margarethe,  wife 

32.  Caspar  Hopfeler 

33.  Susanna,  wife 

34.  Peter  Trautmann 
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35.  Eva  Catharina  Heister 

36.  Michael  Mattinger 

37.  Anne  Maria,  wife 

38.  Balthasar  Vettermann 

39.  Catharina  Margarethe,  wife 

Anno  1758,  Dom.  Quosimo— dogeniti,  the  following  persons  en- 
tered into  Holy  Communion. 

1.  Jacob  Kurren 

2.  Theolbald  Mechlin 

3.  Peter  Mechlin,  son 

4.  Elisabeth  Mechlins 

5.  Jurg  Dillinger 

6.  Eva  Christina,  wife 

7.  Andreas  Berlieb 

8.  Jurg  Ludewig  Sievers 

9.  Johann  Jurg  Seifert 

10.  Johann  Leonhard  Sievers 

1 1 . Christoff  Heisler 

12.  Barbara,  wife 

13.  Michael  Scheibele 

14.  Barbara,  wife 

15.  Jacob  Schanz 

16.  Margrethe,  wife 

17.  Jiirg  Huff 

18.  Jonas  B as tian 

19.  Margrethe,  wife 

20.  Christoff  Guthmann 

2 1 . Catharina  Barbara,  wife 

22.  Maria  Catharin  Guthmannin 

23.  Heinrich  Wilhelm  Dillinger 

24.  Anna  Rosina 

25.  Joachim  Sievers 

26.  Anna  Barbara,  wife 

27.  Maria  Elisabeth  Florussen 

28.  Anne  Margreth  Retmannin 
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29.  Magdalene  Kurren 

30.  Maria  Sophia  Eberhardtin 

3 1 . Michael  Bastian 

32.  Magdalena,  wife 


Anno  1758,  twenty-first  Sunday  after  Trinity,  the  following  per- 
sons entered  into  Holy  Communion. 

1.  Isaac  Dolp 

2.  Magdalena,  wife 

3.  Friderich  Dolp 

4.  Valentin  Dolp 

5.  Caspar  Hoppeler 

6.  Matthias  Bastian 

7.  Catharina,  wife 

8.  Peter  Trautmann 

9.  Anne  Elisabeth,  wife 

10.  Conrad  Menges 

11.  Johann  Georg  Heist 

12.  Eva  Maria,  wife 

13.  Eva  Catharina  Heistin 

14.  Anne  Margretha  Keishen 

15.  Johann  Georg  Steiglehder 

16.  Casemir  Vettermann 

17.  Augustinus  Riib 

18.  Johann  Leonhard  Sivers 

19.  Balthasar  Goetz 

20.  Maria  Margrethe,  wife 

21.  Adam  Trumph 

2 2 . Anne  Maria  Pappenheimer 

23.  Jacob  Sievers 

24.  Anna  Barbara,  wife 

25.  Anne  Margrethe  Rittmannin 

26.  Anne  Maria  Schwenken 

27.  Margrethe  Schanzin 

28.  Gabriel  Kohler 

29.  Elisabeth,  wife 
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1759,  Dom.  Exaudi,  following  persons  took  Holy  Communion. 

1.  Isaac  Doelp 

2.  Magdalena,  wife 

3.  Friderich 

4.  Valentin,  son 

5.  Theobald  Mechlin 

6.  Elisabeth  Mechlinen,  daughter 

7.  Jurg  Dillinger 

8.  Eva  Christina,  wife 

9.  Jurg  Sievers 

10.  Johannes  Dillinger 

1 1 . Michael  Bastian 

1 2 . Magdalena,  wife 

13.  Jonas  Bastian 

14.  Caspar  Hopfeler 

15.  Andreas  Bastian 

16.  Magdalena,  wife 

17.  Jacob  Schantz 

18.  Margretha,  wife 

19.  Andreas  Berlieb 

20.  Margr.  Elisabeth,  wife 

2 1 . Michael  Scheibele 

22.  Barbara,  wife 

23.  Philip  Torsch 

24.  Johann  Adam  Trautmann 

25.  Georg  Heist 

26.  Eva  Maria,  wife 

27.  Eva  Catharina,  daughter 

28.  Matthias  Bastian 

29.  Catharina,  wife 

30.  Georg  Wilhelm  Dillinger 

3 1 . Anna  Rosina,  wife 
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3 2 . Peter  T r autmann 

33.  Anna  Elisabeth,  wife 

34.  Joachim  Sievers 

35.  Anna  Margrethe  Rethmannin 

36.  HenrichKurr 

37.  Magdalena,  wife 

38.  Juliana  Fricken 

39.  Anna  Maria  Schwenken 

40.  Maria  Elisabeth  Rielen 

41.  Anna  Maria  Diirren 

Anno  1759,  Dom.  XXIV,  the  following  persons  went  to  confession 
and  Holy  Communion. 

1 . George  Heist 

2.  Isaac  Doelp 

3.  Magdalena,  wife 

4.  Friderick  and 

5.  Valentin,  sons 

6.  Matthias  Bastian 

7.  Catharina,  wife 

8.  Jonas  Bastian 

9.  Mar  Margr.,  wife 

10.  Caspar  Hopfeler 

11.  Jacob  Schantz 

12.  Margrethe,  wife 

13.  Friderich  Moll 

14.  Luise,  wife 

15.  Joachim  Sievers 

1 6.  Anna  Barbar.,  wife 

17.  Stephen  Poppenmeier 

18.  Sophia,  wife 

19.  Chris tof  Guthman 

20.  Hinrich  Kur 

2 1 . Magdalena,  wife 

22.  Christoff er  Heister 

23.  Mar.  Margr.  Barb.,  wife 
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24.  Martin  Schafer 

25.  Elis.  Cathar.,  wife 

26.  Philip  Tosch 

27.  Conrad  Menges 

28.  Jurg  Sievert 

29.  Leonhard  Sievers 

30.  Anna  Maria  Pappenheiner 

31.  Johannes  Junt 

32.  Christina  Margrethe  Gebhardten 

33.  Anna  Margr.  Rettmannin 

34.  Margrethe  Scheibele 

35.  Barbara  Scheibele 

36.  Anne  Margr.  Keichen 

37.  Maria  Cath.  Keichen 

38.  Anna  Wirthin 

Anno  1760,  Dom.  Jubilate,  the  following  persons  found  their  way 
to  confession  and  the  Holy  Communion 

1 . Theobald  Mechlin 

2.  Eva  Maria  Heisten 

3.  Eva  Catharina  and 

4.  Anna  Catharina,  daughter’s  of  above 

5.  Michael  Bastian  and 

6.  Magdalena,  wife 

7.  Matthias  Bastian 

8.  Catharina 

9.  Jiirg  Dillinger 

10.  Eva  Christina 

11.  Jurg  Ludewig  Siever 

12.  Jacob  Dillinger 

13.  Adam  Trump 

14.  Philipp  Becker 

15.  Caspar  Hopfeler 

16.  Jonas  Bastian 

17.  Margretha,  wife 

18.  Leonhard  Sievers 
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19.  Michael  Scheibele 

20.  Barbara,  wife 

21.  Martin  Schafer 

22.  Elisab.  Catharina,  wife 

23.  J ohann  Adam  T r autmann 

24.  Jacob  Schantz 

25.  Margretha,  wife 

26.  Balthasar  Scholl 

27.  Hinrich  Wilhelm  Dillinger 

28.  Anna  Rosina 

29.  Hinrich  Kurr 

30.  Magdalena 

31.  Adam  Gebhard 

3 2 . Peter  T r autmann 

33.  Anna  Elisabeth,  wife 

34.  Stephann  Poppenmeier 

35.  Maria  Sophia,  wife 

36.  Catharina  Ochsin 

37.  Justina  Margretha  Gebharten 

38.  Maria  Margrethe  Goetzen 

39.  Maria  Barbara  Reinhardten 

40.  Anna  Maria  Diirren 

41.  Maria  Catharina  Guthmannin 

42.  Anna  Maria  Heining 

43.  Anna  Maria  Schwenken 


Anno  1760,  the  twenty-first  Sunday  past  Trinity,  the  following 
people  went  to  confession  and  Holy  Communion. 


1.  JohanneJunt 

2.  Georg  Heist 

3.  Eva  Maria 

4.  Eva  Catharina  Heisten 

5.  Johannes  Dillinger 

6.  Philip  Torsch 

7.  Matth.  Bastian 

8.  Catharina,  wife 
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9.  Michael  Bastian 

10.  Magdalena 

11.  Friderich  Moll 

12.  Luise,  wife 

13.  Jacob  Schanz 

14.  Margrethe,  wife 

15.  Andreas  Bastian 

16.  Magdalena,  wife 

17.  Martin  Schafer 

18.  Elisab.  Cathar.,  wife 

19.  Friderich  Doelp 

20.  Valentin  Doelp 

21.  Stephan  Poppenmeier 

22.  Maria  Sophia,  wife 

23.  Christoff  Guthmann 

24.  Augustinas  Rub 

25.  Henrich  Kurr 

26.  Magdalena,  wife 

27.  Peter  Trautmann 

28.  Anna  Elisabeth,  wife 

29.  Johann  Adam,  son 

30.  Maria  Elis.  Rielen 

31.  Maria  Elis.  Schollen 

32.  Anna  Margr.  Keichen 

33.  Mar.  Barb.  Reinhardten 

34.  Mar.  Margr.  Goetzen 

35.  Magdalena  Doelpen 

36.  Margrethe  Scheibele 

37.  Barbara  Scheibele 

38.  Anna  Margrethe  Streinen 

39.  Barbara  Torsehen 


Anno  1761,  second  Sunday  after  Trinity,  the  following  people 
went  to  Holy  Communion. 


1.  George  Heist 

2.  Eva  Maria,  wife 
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3.  Eva  Catharina  Beutelern 

4.  Anna  Catharina  Heisten 

5.  Theobald  Mechlin 

6.  Georg  Dillinger 

7.  Eva  Christina,  ’wife 

8.  Michael  Florus 

9.  Maria  Elisabeth,  wife 

10.  Georg  Hauer 

1 1 . Catharina,  wife 

12.  Adam  Gebhard 

13.  Eva 

14.  Andreas  Bastian 

15.  Magdalena,  wife 

16.  Georg  Ludewig  Sievers 

17.  Simon  Walter 

18.  Michael  Scheibele 

19.  Barbara,  wife 

20.  Melcher  Trautmann 

2 1 . Philip  Becker 

2 2 . Stephan  Poppenmeier 

23.  Maria  Sophia 

24.  Martin  Schafer 

25.  Elis.  Catharina,  wife 

26.  Jacob  Dillinger 

27.  Catharina,  wife 

28.  Matthias  Ochs,  junior 

29.  Jacob  Ochs 

30.  Jacob  Schanz 

31.  Margrethe,  wife 

32.  Adam  Trumph 

33.  Leonhart  Siever 

34.  Georg  Rettmann 

35.  Balthasar  Scholl 

36.  Maria  Elisabeth,  wife 

37.  Matthias  Bastian 

38.  Catharina,  wife 

39.  Hinr.  Wilhelm  Dillinger 
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40.  Peter  Strein 

41.  Christina,  wife 

42.  Anna  Maria  Schwenken 

43.  Magdalena  Diirren 

44.  Barbara  Hesterin 

45.  Magdalena  Kurren 

46.  Justina  Margr.  Gebhardten 

47.  Maria  Margrethe  Goetzen 

48.  Leonard  Gebhardt 

49.  Elisab.  Sievers 

50.  Jonas  Bastian 

5 1 . Margrethe,  wife 

Anno  1761,  the  eighteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity,  the  following 
people  went  to  Holy  Communion. 

1 . Georg  Heist 

2.  Eva  Maria,  wife 

3.  Anna  Catharina  Heistin 

4.  Theobald  Mechlin 

5.  Georg  Hauert 

6.  Catharina,  wife 

7.  Stephan  Poppenmeier 

8.  Maria  Sophia,  wife 

9.  Johannes  Dillinger 

10.  Michael  Bastian 

1 1 . Magdalena,  wife 

12.  Georg  Lud.  Sievers 

13.  Hinrich  Wilhelm  Dillinger 

14.  Philip  Becker 

15.  Hinrich  Walter 

16.  Anna  Margrethe  Keichen 

17.  Anna  Maria  Schwenken 

18.  Anna  Maria  Reinhardten 

19.  Maria  Elisab . Rielen 

20.  Margrethe  Scheibelin 

2 1 . Anna  Margrethe  Streinen 
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22.  Magdalena  Durren 

23.  Balthasar  Scholl 

24.  Maria  Elisabeth 

Anno  1764,  Dom.  Trim  confession  and  Holy  Communion 
held  and  the  following  participated. 

1.  Matthias  Ochs 

2.  Adam  Ochs 

3 . J ohannes  Dillinger 

4.  Jonas  Bastian 

5.  Margrethe,  wife 

6.  Christoff  Guthmann 

7.  Hinr.  Wilhelm  Dillinger 

8.  Jurg  Dillinger 

9.  Eva  Christman,  wife 

10.  Jacob  Dillinger 

1 1 . Catharina,  wife 

12.  Michael  Bastian 

1 3 . Magdalena,  wif  e 

14.  Elisabeth,  daughter 

15.  Matthias  Bastian 

1 6.  Catharina,  wife 

17.  Stephan  Poppenmeier 

18.  Maria  Sophia,  wife 

19.  Gabriel,  son 

20.  Elibeth,  daughter 

21.  Peter  Pliier 

22.  Leonhard  Ochs 

23.  Matthias  Ochs 

24.  Jacob  Mechlin 

25.  Jacob  Ochs 

26.  Leonhard  Gebhard 

27.  Philip  Mechlin 

28.  Peter  Strein 

29.  Christina,  wife 

30.  Jacob  Ludewig 
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3 1 . Margrethe,  wife 
3 2 . Balthasar  Scholl 

33.  Elisabeth,  wife 

34.  Anna  Maria  Poppenheimer 

35.  Michael  Sattler 

36.  Sibella,  wife 

37.  Maria  Elisabeth  Rielen 
3 8 . Eva  Maria  Heisten 

Anno  1765,  Dom.  Exaudi,  the  following  persons  went  to  confession 
and  Holy  Communion. 

1 . Matthias  Ochs 

2.  Christoff  Guthmann 

3.  Hinr.  Wilh.  Dillinger 

4.  Ludewig  Sievers 

5.  Jiirg  Dillinger 

6.  Eva  Christina,  wife 

7.  Jacob  Dillinger 

8.  Catharina,  wife 

9.  Stephan  Poppenmeier 

10.  Maria  Sophia,  wife 

1 1 . Gabriel,  son 

12.  Elisabeth,  daughter,  wife  of 

13.  Philip  Becker 

14.  Hinrich  Heiser 

15.  Barbara,  wife 

16.  Jacob  Ochs 

1 7 . Adam  Reichenbach 

18.  Christina,  wife 

19.  Johannes  Junt 

20.  Peter  Edelman 

2 1 . Catharina,  wife 

22.  Adam  Hitman 

23.  Anna  Margrethe,  wife 

24.  Eva  Maria  Heisten 
2 5 . Elisabeth  Bastianen 
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26.  Elisabeth  Woltern 

27.  Maria  Juliana  Riiben 

28.  Ann  Christina  Streinen 

29.  Magdalena  Durren 

30.  Matthias  Ochs,  Jun. 

3 1 . Peter  Strein 

32.  Eva  Rielen 

Anno  1765,  fifteenth  past  Trinity,  the  following  persons  were  to 
Holy  Communion. 

1.  Ludewig  Sievers 

2.  Johannes  Dillinger 

3.  Michael  Schuler 

4.  Sophia  Margrethe,  wife 

5.  Augustinus  Riib 

6.  Andreas  Bastian 

7.  Magdalena,  wife 

8.  Jonas  Bastian 

9.  Margrethe,  wife 

1 o . Casimir  V e tt er mann 

1 1 . Philip  Mechlin 

12.  Stephan  Poppenmeier 

13.  Maria  Sophia,  wife 

14.  Gabriel,  son 

15.  Elisabeth,  daughter 

16.  Adam  Gebhard 

17.  Anna  Eva,  wife 

18.  Peter  Edelman 

19.  Catharina,  wife 

20.  Adam  Hedmann 

2 1 . Margrethe,  wife 

22.  Johannes  Junt 

2 3 . Elisabetha  W oltern 

24.  Magdalena  Durren 

25.  Anna  Elisabeth  Mechlinen 
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In  the  year  1766,  the  eleventh  Sunday  after  Trinity,  the  following 
young  people  were  admitted  to  the  Evangelical  congregation  after 
they  had  been  examined  and  confirmed,  and  were  taken  into  Holy 
Communion  with  the  rest  of  the  congregation.  May  the  Lord  estab- 
lish his  covenant  with  them  and  maintain  them  therein. 

1.  Jacob  Junt 

2.  Jacob  Schafer 

3.  Johannes  Heckmann 

4.  Christian  Guthmann 

5.  Thomas  Mechlin 

6.  Peter  Junt 

7.  Philip  Theil 

8.  Peter  Doelp 

9.  Joh.  Georg  Schafer 

10.  Anna  Elisabeth  Oxin 

1 1 . Catharine  Streinen 

12.  Eva  Elisabeth  Streinen 

13.  Margrethe  Elisabeth  Schaferin 

The  following  had  already  been  in  Holy  Communion  for  some  time. 

14.  Hinrich  Wilhelm  Dillinger 

15.  Adam  Hetmann 

16.  Margrethe,  wife 

1 7 . Georg  Dillinger 

18.  Eva  Christina,  wife 

19.  Ludewig  Sievers 

20.  Adam  Gebhard 

21.  Anna  Eva,  wife 

22.  Stephan  Poppenmeier 

23.  Maria  Sophia,  wife 

24.  Gabriel,  son 

25.  Elisabeth,  daughter 

26.  Adam  Reichenbach 

27.  Christina 

28.  Anna  Margrethe  Leibeguthin 
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29.  Magdalena  Fischerin 

30.  Magdalena  Diirren 

31.  Anne  Elisabeth  Mechlinen 

32.  Justina  Margrethe  Gebhardtin 

33.  Jacob  Ox 

34.  Maria  Julian  Riiben 

35.  Jacob  Lude wig 

36.  Matthias  Ox 

37.  Elisabeth  Wolterin 

38.  Christian  Reinard 

39.  Johannes  Junt 

40.  Peter  Edelmann 

4 1 . Catharina,  wife 

42.  Christoff  Guthmann 

Anno  1766,  October  26,  the  following  persons  went  to  confession 
and  the  Holy  Communion. 

1 . Christoff  Guthmann 

2.  Adam  Reichenbach 

3.  Christina,  wife 

4.  Eva  Flekerin 

5.  Peter  Edelmann 

6.  Catharina,  wife 

7.  Adam  Gebhard 

8.  Eva,  wife 

9.  Adam  Hetmann 

10.  Anna  Margrethe,  wife 

1 1 . Georg  Ludewig  Sievers 

12.  J ohannes  Dillinger 

13.  Philip  Becker 

14.  Gabriel  Poppenmeier 

15.  Peter  Doelp 

16.  Peter  Funt 

17.  Thomas  Mechlin 

18.  Jacob  Junt 

19.  Hermann  Vettermann 
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20.  Anna  Elisabeth  Poppenmeierin 

2 1 . Justina  Gebhardtin 

2 2.  Anne  Margrethe  Spenglerin 

23.  Juliana  Frickerin 

24.  Elisabetha  Wolterin 

25.  Catharina  Streinen 

26.  Anna  Elisabeth  Oxen 

27.  Eva  Elisabeth  Streinen 

28.  Magdalena  Durren 

29.  Andreas  Bastian 

30.  Magdalena,  wife 

31.  Johannes  Vogt 

3 2 . Eva  Elisabeth,  wife 

33.  Georg  Schikle 

34.  Anna  Margrethe,  wife 


Anno  1767,  April  26,  the  following  persons  confessed  and  partici- 
pated in  the  Holy  Communion. 

1 . Peter  Edelmann 

2 . Catharina,  wife 

3.  Adam  Hetman 

4.  Anna  Margrethe,  wife 

5.  Johann  Adam  Frick 

6.  Elisabeth,  wife 

7.  Ludewig  Sievers 

8.  Conrad  Ihrig 

9.  Philip  Theil 

10.  Jacob  Ox 

1 1 . Christoph  Guthmann 

12.  Jacob  Schafer 

13.  Thomas  Mechlin 

14.  Peter  Toelp 

15.  Philip  Klotz 

16.  Elisabeth  Mechlinen 

17.  J uliana  F ricken 

18.  Anna  Catharina  Ringen 
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19.  Elisabeth  Bastianen 

20.  Johannes  Junt 

21.  Peter  Junt,  son 

22.  Jacob  Junt,  son 

23.  Matthias  Ox,  Jun. 

24.  Elisabeth  Wolterin 

25.  Christian  Guthmann 

We,  the  undersigned,  testify  with  our  signatures  that  we  will  remain 
with  the  Upper  Milford  Congregation  throughout  the  following 
year  of  1755  and  will  pay  to  the  pastor,  Frederic!,  the  sum  opposite 
our  names. 

S.  P. 

Theobald  Mechlin 

Isaac  Delb  1 5 

Christoff  Guttman  15 

Gabriel  Kohler  10 

Jacob  Shantz  3 

Heinrich  Ciirr  3 

Jacob  Kiirr  10 

Hinrich  Wilhelm  Dillinger  10 

Jacob  Sievert  10 

Georg  Heist  3 

Johann  Michael  Bastian  2 

Matthias  Bastian  3 

Friderich  Kammerer  6 

Michael  Scheibele  3 

We,  the  undersigned,  testify  with  our  signatures  that  we  will  remain 
with  the  Upper  Milford  Congregation  throughout  the  following 
year  of  1756  and  will  pay  to  the  Pastor,  Frederici,  the  sum  opposite 
our  names. 

S.  P. 

Isaac  Delb  15 

Jacob  Kiirr  10 

Michael  Scheibele  3 
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S.  P. 

Jacob  Sievert  lo 

Theobald  Mechlin  15 

Jurg  Hufft  3 

Leonhard  Kesler  5 

Hinrich  Kiirr  3 

Michael  Stocker  2 

Martin  Schwenk  2 6 

Gabriel  Kohler  10 

Michael  Flori  5 

Michael  Bastian  2 

Friderich  Kaiser  i 6 

Christian  Reinert  2 6 

Andreas  Berlieb  i 6 

Christoff  Heisler  i 6 

Andreas  Bastian  2 

Hans  Adam  Trump  2 6 


The  following  have  resolved  anew  to  hold  services  in  the  Upper 
Milford  Schoolhouse  and  have  pledged  to  Pastor  Fredericks  salary 
from  27  Nov.  1756  to  Nov.  1757,  the  following  amounts. 


Hans  Jurg  Hollbach 
Jacob  Kurr 
Isaac  Doelp 
Theobald  Mechlin 
Christoffer  Guthmann 
Joachim  Siever 
Michael  Bastian 
Matthias  Bastian 
Leonhard  Kesler 


3 Schill: 

10  “ 

15 

15 

10  “ 

2 “ 

3 
5 


The  following  have  decided  to  hold  services  for  a year  in  the 
Upper  Milford  Schoolhouse  and  pledged  the  sums  to  Pastor  Fred- 
eric! from  27  Nov.,  1757  to  27  Nov.,  1758 

Matthias  Bastian 
Michale  Bastian 
Gabriel  Kohler 


5 Schill: 
2 

10  “ 
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Theobald  Mechlin 

15 

Schill. 

Isaac  Doelp 

15 

it 

Jacob  Kurre 

10 

it 

Michael  Scheibele 

3 

it 

Johann  Adam  Gebhard 

3 

it 

Georg  Dillinger 

3 

« 

Chris  toiler  Guthmann 

15 

For  the  year  1759,  we  the  undersigned  have  pledged  the  sums  oppo- 
site our  names 


Christoffer  Guthmann 

15 

Schill. 

Isaac  Doelp 

15 

tl 

Theobald  Mechlin 

15 

(( 

Joachim  Sievers 

10 

it 

Matthias  Bastian 

5 

it 

Joh.  Peter  Trautmann 

2 

it 

Michael  Bastian 

2 

it 

Hinrich  Kurr 

4 

a 

Georg  Heist 

5 

it 

Jonas  Bastian 

2 

it 

Friderick  Moll 

2 

it 

Andreas  Bastian 

2 

it 

Michael  Scheibele 

3 

it 

Natus  Kercher 

5 

ti 
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Contributors  to  the  second  schoolhouse  erected  in  1800-02. 


Johannes  Dillinger,  Jr. 

2-2-0 

Michael  Flores 

2-15-6 

Abraham  Schantz 

5-2-5 

Christian  Schantz 

4-10-1 

Johannes  Dillinger,  Sr. 

3-7-6 

George  Schuler 

1-12-3 

Jacob  Schantz 

1-7-6 

Philip  Walter 

4-4-5 

Henrich  Moyer 

O-I I-O 

Leonhart  Ox 

0-5-0 

Georg  Kammerer 

0-4-11/2 

Henrich  Larosz 

I -0-0 

Henrich  Stabler 

1-19-0 

Jacob  Moyer 

0-3-9 

Abraham  Hiestand 

1-2-6 

Nicholous  Stabler,  Sr. 

0-3-9 

Johannes  Mechling 

I-IO-O 

Abraham  Klein 

0-7-6 

Conrad  Zollner,  Jr. 

0-9-0 

Johannes  Weigel 

0-3-0 

Christian  Zollner 

O-I 1-3 
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Conrad  Zollner,  Sr. 

o-i-ioJ4 

Rosina  Larosz,  widow 

0-7-6 

George  Reichenbach 

0-4-6 

Ulkich  Bassler 

0-4-6 

Daniel  Dubbs 

1-14-6 

Jacob  Schwenck 

1-9-3 

Peter  Rodenberger 

0-6-0 

Jacob  Dillinger 

2-9-0 

George  Reichenbach 

O-IO-O 

Christian  Zollner 

0-7-6 

Jacob  Klein 

I-I5-0 

Isaac  Klein 

0 

1 

l-H 

1 

0 

Leonhart  Lautenschlager 

0-1-6 

Jacob  Ehrhardt 

0-3-0 

Friederich  Miller 

0-3-0 

Jacob  Oberholtzer 

0-6-0 

Jacob  Deisz 

0-6-0 

Peter  Musselmann 

0-5-0 

Jacob  Rodenberger 

0-3-0 

Michael  Derr 

0-3-0 

Philip  Stabler 

0-4-0 

Friederich  Ktomerer 

0-2-6 

Johannes  Stahl 

1-5-6 

Johannes  Schmeyer 

0-7-6 

Henrich  Meyer 

0-7-6 

Caspar  Wissler 

0-3-9 

Abraham  Stauffer 

o-i 1-3 

Jacob  Stauffer 

O-I 1-3 

Joseph  Eberhart 

0-7-6 

Henrich  Eberhart 

0 

1 

1 

Os 

Phillip  Eberhard 

0-7-6 

Jacob  Kehler 

0-3-2 

Georg  Ruch 

0-3-9 

Bernard  Eberhard 

0-3-9 

Isaac  Klein 

0-7-6 

Ulrich  Lochler 

0-3-9 

Adam  Rodenberger 

0-3-9 
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Johannes  Zoller 
Peter  Miller 
Jacob  Rodenberger 
Johannes  Mumbauer 
Fetter  Fisher 
Johannes  Berkenstock 
Andreas  Engelman 
Jacob  Engleman 
Anton  Stehler 
Georg  Ruck 
Abraham  Schuler 
Johannes  Moritz 
Johannes  Schuler 

Jacob 

Miller 

Michael  Klein 
Jacob  Mohr 
Harman  Niss 
George  Niss 
John  Shliffer 
Friderick  Martin 
Johannes  Zeislof 
Daniel  Schwartz 
Jacob  Dilgert 
Elias  Weaver 
Peter  Engelman 
Friederich  Krammes 
Christopher  Weiss 
Simon  Schneyder 
Henrich  Easier 
David  Hymback 
David  Heimbach,  Sr. 
Jacob  Rodenberger 
Christian  Mensch 
Simon  Kehl 
William  Mohr 
Matheis  Eigner 


o-i-ioYz 

0-3-9 

0-3-9 

0-3-9 

O-I-IoYz 
0-I-I0Y2 
0-1-4 1/2 
0-4-1  Yz 
0-3-2 
0-3-0 
0-2-4 
0-5-0 
0-3-0 
0-2-0 
0-0- 1 1 
0-0-9 
0-0- 1 1 
0-5-0 
0-2-0 
0-7-6 
0-3-9 
0-1-4 
0-0- 1 1 
0-0- 1 1 
O-I-IO 
0-3-9 

0-3-9 

0-3-9 

0-3-9 

0-3-9 

0-1-10Y2 

0-1-10Y2 

0-3-9 

0-1-10Y2 

O-I-IO 

0-2-9 

O-I-IO 
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Jacob  Bar 

o-i-o 

Ludwig  Stabler 

0-3-9 

J.  Shimer 

0-3-9 

Jacob  Wetzel 

O-l-loYz 

Margaretha  Hertzogin 

0-0- 1 I 

Went  el  Winandt 

0-3-9 

Johannes  Greber 

0-1-6 

Larosz’  widow 

0-7-6 

Appendix  C 


PAST  AND  PRESENT  TRUSTEES 

1735-1799 

Thomas  Kurr,  Johann  Theolbald  Mechlin,  Heinrich  Wilhelm 
Dillinger,  Peter  Wentz,  Johannes  Post,  Andreas  Eckhart,  Martin 
Weitknecht,  Michael  Moser,  Caspar  Ritter,  Peter  Rosz,  Mathias 
Ox,  Heinrich  Riesz,  Christoph  Guthman,  Jacob  Dillinger 

1799-1858 

Johannes  Dillinger,  Michael  Flores,  Abraham  Schantz,  Philip 
Walter,  Johann  George  Schuler,  Henry  Dillinger,  Adam  Rein- 
hard,  Friedrich  Flores,  Jacob  Schantz,  Christopher  Guthman, 
Jacob  Dillinger,  Peter  Flores,  Ludwig  Shuler,  John  Dillinger,  Jr., 
Peter  Rothenberger,  Daniel  Dillinger,  John  Miller,  Jacob  Meyer, 
Charles  Burkholter,  Peter  Reichenbach,  Jesse  Zellner,  Joshua 
Stabler,  Solomon  Kemmerer,  Jacob  B.  Hillegass,  Erwin  Burk- 
holter, Jacob  Erhard,  Anthony  Mechlin,  Samuel  Steinbock,  Chris- 
tian Shantz 


(From  1858  on,  trustees  were  elected  for  three  year  periods.  The 
following  listings  designate  the  newly-elected  trustees  only. 
Hence,  David  Engleman  served  from  1858  to  1861,  etc.) 

1858— David  Engleman 
1 8 5 9— J ohn  Ehr har d 
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1860—  John  Weder 

1861—  Solomon  Schantz 

1862—  Readen  Schantz,  Georg  Bachmann 

1863—  David  Schuler 

1864—  Israel  Lorash 

1865—  Readen  Schantz 

1866—  David  Schuler 

1867—  Samuel  Steinbach,  Readen  Shantz,  John  S.  Ziegler 

1868—  John  Ziegler,  William  Shiffert 

1869—  Charles  Burkholter 

1870—  William  Shiffert 

1871—  John  S.  Ziegler 
1872  —Charles  Burkholter 

1873—  William  Shiffert 

1874—  John  S.  Ziegler 

1875—  Edward  Bernhard 

1876—  P.  W.  Flores 

1877—  Lewis  S.  Roeder 

1878—  William  Michael 

1879—  Henry  G.  Schantz 

1880—  Lewis  S.  Roeder,  Dan  Stabler 
1881  —Dan  Stabler 

1882—  Henry  S.  Stauffer 

1883—  Lewis  S.  Roeder 

1884—  Philip  W.  Flores 

1885—  William  B.  Kleinsmith 

1886—  Lewis  S.  Roeder 

1887—  Henry  F.  Shell 

1888—  Obediah  S.  Heil 

1889—  Lewis  S.  Roeder 

1 890—  Allen  Dillinger 

1891—  John  N.  Bitting 

1892—  Lewis  S.  Roeder 

1893—  Allen  Dillinger 

1 894—  Morris  L.  Schantz 

1895—  Henry  Geissinger 

1896—  Uriah  Dillinger 
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1897—  Morris  Schantz 

1898—  Henry  Geissinger 

1899—  Uriah  Dillinger 

1900—  Morris  L.  Schantz 

1901—  Henry  Geissinger 

1902—  Allen  Dillinger 

1 90  3 —Philip  W.  Flores 

1904—  Henry  B.  Geissinger 

1905—  Allen  Dillinger 

1906—  Philip  Flores 

1907—  Morris  L.  Schantz 

1908—  Allen  Dillinger,  Samuel  Schantz 

1909—  Edward  Stoudt 

1910—  M.  L.  Schantz 

19 1 1—  Allen  Dillinger,  Milton  J.  Wetzel 

1912—  Milton  J.  Wetzel 

1913—  M.  L.  Schantz,  Uriah  Wagner 

1914—  Allen  Dillinger 

1915—  Uriah  Wagner 

1916—  Edgar  Kauffman 

1 9 1 7—  Allen  Dillinger 

19 1 8—  (no  voters  present) 

1919—  Uriah  Dillinger 

1920—  Edgar  Kauffman 

192 1—  Allen  Dillinger,  Clinton  Frey 

1922—  Uriah  Dillinger,  Allen  Dillinger 

1923—  Uriah  Dillinger,  Clinton  Frey,  Allen  Dillinger 

1924—  Uriah  Wagner 

1925—  Clinton  Fry 

1926—  Clarence  Kleinsmith 

1927—  Uriah  Wagner 

1928—  Clinton  Fry 

1929—  Wm.  Hiestand 

1930—  Uriah  Wagner 

1931—  Clinton  Fry 

1932—  Wm.  Hiestand 
1934— Clinton  Fry 
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1935—  Wm.  Hiestand 

1936—  Uriah  Wagner 

1937—  Clinton  Frey,  Howard  Serf  ass 

1938—  Howard  Serf  ass 

1939— -Uriah  Wagner 

1940—  Clinton  Frey 

1941—  Howard  Serf  ass 
Calvin  Price 

1942—  Uriah  Wagner 

1943—  Albert  Hiestand 

1944—  Howard  Serf  ass,  Calvin  Price 

1945—  Alfred  Ehritz,  Emmanuel  Yeakel 

1 946—  Clarence  Kleinsmith 

1947—  E.  P.  Yeakel 

1948— Charles  Berky 

1949—  Clarence  Kleinsmith 

1950—  E.  P.  Yeakel 

1951—  Charles  Berky 

1952—  Leonard  Serf  ass,  Clarence  Kleinsmith 

1953—  Howard  Fluck 

1954—  Leonard  Serfass 
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By  Laws  of  the  Union  School  and 
Church  Association 
(Adopted  March  23,  1946) 

Preamble 

Whereas  during  the  early  years  of  the  Eighteenth  century,  our 
Protestant  forefathers  who  left  European  lands  in  search  of  equality 
of  opportunity,  release  from  oppression  and  freedom  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  built  in  this  community,  not  only  their  homes  but 
an  organization  for  the  development  of  education  and  religious 
training  of  their  children,  and  posterity,  and,— in  order  to  per- 
petuate their  purpose  and  ideals  and  to  honor  them  in  the  rightful 
position  which  they  hold  in  the  historical  life  of  our  community,  the 
following  By  Laws  and  plan  of  organization  are  adopted. 

By-Laws 

I 

Name 

The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  Union  School  and  Church 
Association. 
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II 

Purpose 

The  purposes  of  this  organization  are  those  set  forth  in  its  charter 
which  as  originally  granted  and  amended,  remains  on  record  in  the 
office  of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds,  in  and  for  Lehigh  County,  Penn- 
sylvania and  to  which  reference  is  hereby  made  so  as  to  make  the 
same  fully  a part  of  these  and  all  subsequent  by  laws  which  may  be 
adopted  by  the  Association. 

II.  A 

Seal 

The  corporate  seal  of  this  Association  to  be  used  in  its  behalf  by  the 
properly  authorized  officers  shall  bear  the  name  of  the  association, 
the  year  of  its  incorporation  and  the  form  as  it  now  appears  it,  in 
its  entirety,  being  hereby  accepted  and  adopted  as  the  official  seal 
of  the  association. 


Ill 

Officers 

Whereas  prior  to  the  adoption  of  these  by-laws  and  since  the  forma- 
tion of  this  association,  the  adult  residents  of  the  community  living 
within  one  mile  and  a half  of  the  Dillingersville  School,  had,  by  the 
charter  of  this  association  been  given  the  authority  to  elect  from 
their  number  three  trustees  to  whom  full  charge  of  the  management 
of  the  affairs  of  this  association  was  likewise  granted  by  the  said 
charter,  and. 

Whereas,  prior  to  the  date  hereof  and,  by  proper  legal  proceedings, 
the  provisions  of  the  said  charter  even  amended  whereby  the  num- 
ber of  Trustees  was  enlarged  and  the  names  of  said  officers  changed 
to  directors,  it  is  hereby  made  a by-law  of  this  association,  in  ac- 
cordance with  said  amendments,  that  the  Trustees,  now  designated 
directors,  shall  consist  of  the  following:  Three  adult  residents  of  the 
aforesaid  limited  territory  and  of  said  total  number,  such  persons 
as  may  be  required  to  fill  said  quota  shall  be  annually  elected  by 
said  adult  residents  on  the  first  Saturday  of  March;  the  remaining 
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directors  shall  consist  of  the  three  lawfully  acting  Pastors  of  the 
several  congregations,  known  as  the  Lutheran  congregation,  located 
at  Old  Zionsville,  Penna.,  the  Reformed  congregation  located  at  the 
same  place,  and  the  Mennonite  congregation,  located  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Zionsville,  Penna.,  and  three  members  of  said  congregations 
appointed  by  the  governing  church  bodies,  said  members,  one  from 
each  congregation,  to  serve  for  a term  of  three  years.  The  aforesaid 
Board  of  directors,  consisting  of  nine  members  shall  annually,  on  the 
first  Saturday  of  March,  immediately  following  the  election  of  the 
three  directors  first  above  named,  meet  at  such  place  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  officers  of  the  Association  for  the  purpose  of 
governing  for  the  ensuing  year. 

At  said  organization  meeting,  there  shall  be  elected  by  the  board 
of  directors,  from  its  membership,  the  following  officers:  President, 
Vice  President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  and  such  other  officers 
as  may  be  determined  by  said  board  who  shall  also  have  the  right 
to  fill  all  vacancies  and  to  create  such  other  positions  as  may  be 
determined  by  it.  Persons  filling  such  vacancies  shall  serve  for  the 
unexpired  term  and  until  their  successors  are  lawfully  elected. 

IV 

Duties  of  Officers 

DIRECTORS 

The  directors  of  this  association  shall  be  and  act  as  the  properly 
authorized  and  qualified  representatives  of  the  entire  membership 
and  shall  have  general  charge  of  the  assets,  maintenance  and  busi- 
ness of  the  association. 


PRESIDENT 

The  president  of  the  association  shall  perform  the  customary 
duties  of  this  office,  shall  preside  at  all  regular  and  special  meetings 
of  the  Board,  shall  be  ex  officio  member  of  all  committees  appointed 
by  him,  and  shall  present,  for  the  consideration  of  the  board,  such 
measures  as  may,  in  his  opinion,  promote  the  progress  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 
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VICE  PRESIDENT 

The  vice  president  of  the  association  shall,  during  the  absence  or 
inability  of  the  president,  perform  all  the  duties  of  his  office. 

SECRETARY 

The  secretary  of  the  association,  shall  have  in  his  custody  all  of 
the  records  and  documentary  assets,  shall  make  and  keep  recorded 
minutes  of  all  of  the  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors,  the  officers, 
reports  of  committees,  and  such  other  minutes  as  may  be  essentially 
required  to  perpetuate  a complete  recording  of  all  of  the  activities 
of  the  Association.  He  shall  carefully  preserve  the  same  and  shall 
deliver  them  to  his  duly  qualified  successor. 

TREASURER 

The  treasurer  of  the  association  shall  receive  from  all  officers, 
directors  or  other  persons  whomsoever,  all  funds  lawfully  owned  by 
or  payable  to  the  Association  and  shall,  in  the  name  of  the  associa- 
tion, deposit  the  same  in  such  financial  institution  as  the  board  may 
direct  and  all  checks  drawn  shall  be  signed  by  the  President,  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer  of  the  Association.  The  treasurer  shall,  at  the 
annual  organization  meeting  of  the  board,  and  at  such  other  times 
as  may  be  requested,  present  a detailed  statement  of  all  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  the  Association.  He  shall  also  furnish  an  accept- 
able bond  with  either  private  or  corporate  surety  in  such  amount  as 
may  be  fixed  by  the  board  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties 
of  his  office  and  the  proper  and  lawful  handling  of  the  funds  of  the 
Association. 


V 

Membership 

The  membership  of  the  association  shall  consist  of  all  the  adult 
residents  of  the  community,  residing  within  one  and  one  half  miles 
of  the  schoolhouse  presently  known  as  the  Dillingersville  school, 
together  with  all  bona  fida  members  of  the  three  congregations 
heretofore  mentioned  in  the  charter,  as  amended,  as  well  as  these 
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bylaws:  the  entire  membership  aforesaid  shall,  through  its  repre- 
sentatives, who  shall  be  elected  and  appointed  in  the  manner  here- 
tofore set  forth,  together  constitute  and  maintain  the  Association 
as  a Corporate  entity. 

VI 

Required  Activities 

All  activities  of  the  Association  shall  be  such  as  will  be  in  harmony 
with  and  under  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  of  the  Association  and 
these  by  laws.  It  shall  be  the  irrevocable  requirement  of  the  board 
and  officers  of  the  Association  to  conduct  annually  on  the  last  Sun- 
day in  June  upon  the  historical  grounds  of  the  Association  immedh 
ately  adjoining  the  Dillingersville  School,  a joint  service  of  the  en- 
tire membership  and  of  the  three  specifically  named  congregations 
and  it  is  also  irrevocably  required  that  said  annual  service  shall  be 
of  a historical,  educational,  and  religious  character  and  that  all  of  the 
Pastors  of  said  congregations  or  their  several  appointees  shall  be 
required  to  take  part  in  said  service. 

This  specific  by  law,  however  shall  in  no  manner  be  interpreted 
as  to  restrict  the  association  from  engaging  in  any  other  lawful 
activities  under  its  charter  as  amended  and  these  by-laws  excepting 
always,  however,  that  the  underlying  purposes  of  all  such  activities 
shall  be  the  perpetuation  of  the  ideals  of  the  founders  as  well  as 
the  promotion  of  the  physical  and  spiritual  welfare  of  its  mem- 
bership. 

VII 

Committees 

Among  other  committees  which  may  be  created  by  the  board,  and 
appointed  by  the  president,  there  shall  be  the  following  standing 
committees  who  shall  be  annually  appointed  at  the  organization 
meeting. 

An  auditing  committee  of  three  members,  either  of  the  board  or 
the  general  membership  who  shall  audit  the  books  and  accounts  of 
the  treasurer  and  file  their  written  report  after  its  approval  by  the 
board,  with  the  secretary. 
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A Real  Estate  Committee  consisting  of  three  members  of  the  board 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  provide  for  the  proper  maintenance,  repair- 
ing, care  and  management  of  all  real  estate  whatsoever  owned  by 
the  association. 

An  Investment  Committee  consisting  of  three  members  of  the 
board  who  shall  have  charge  of  the  investment  of  all  funds  of  the 
association  which  said  funds  shall  be  invested  only  in  the  obligations 
of  the  United  States  or  any  political  sub-divisions  thereof. 

A program  committee  consisting  of  three  members  of  the  board 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  assist  the  officers  of  the  association  in 
arranging  for  the  annual  joint  service  to  be  held  upon  the  grounds 
of  the  association,  to  properly  prepare  the  said  grounds,  to  have 
charge  of  all  of  the  physical  equipment  and  requirements  related 
to  the  conduct  of  the  said  service  and  to  perform  any  other  acts 
whatsoever  as  may  be  requested  of  them  by  the  president,  in  order 
to  assure  the  membership  adequate  facilities  for  the  conduct;  not 
only  of  the  annual  joint  service  aforesaid,  but  any  and  all  other 
public  functions  of  the  Association. 

VIII 

Meetings 

As  elsewhere  stated  in  these  bylaws,  the  board  shall  meet  annually 
on  the  first  Saturday  of  March  for  purposes  of  organization  and 
shall  meet  at  such  other  times  in  special  meetings,  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  president.  Written  notices  of  both  the  annual  meet- 
ing and  special  meetings  shall  be  given  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
members  of  the  board  so  that  they  may  be  received  at  least  ten  ( lo) 
days  prior  to  the  time  fixed  therefor. 

Meetings  of  all  committees  shall  be  held  at  such  times  as  may  be 
determined  by  their  chairman. 

Meetings  of  the  entire  membership,  in  addition  to  the  joint  public 
service  elsewhere  required  in  these  by  laws,  may  be  held  at  such 
times  and  places  as  may  be  determined  by  the  board  of  directors. 
Notices  of  all  meetings  of  the  association  shall  be  given  by  an- 
nouncements made  by  the  pastors  of  the  three  congregations  afore- 
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said  as  well  as  by  proper  advertisement  or  notices  through  the 
public  press. 

IX 

Amendments 

As  stated  in  the  charter,  all  by  laws  of  this  association  as  well  as 
amendments  thereto  shall  be  made  and  adopted  by  the  trustees,  now 
known  as  directors  of  the  association;  it  is  however  irrevocably  re- 
quired that  all  by  laws  and  amendments  shall  be  presented  in  writ- 
ing at  the  annual  or  special  meetings  of  the  board  and  shall  receive 
the  favorable  vote  of  at  least  five  members  thereof  and  that  said 
by  laws  or  amendments  shall  be  immediately  effective  upon  their 
satisfaction  by  such  vote. 
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